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EARLY every teacher wants, to keep political contro- 
N versy out of the schools, to preserve his pupils so far 
as he'can from the sirife of tongues until they have learnt 
to think and to discriminate. It is daily becoming more 
difficult to do this, and I am not sure that we administrators 
support the teaching profession sufficiently in their task. 
' There is a constant and a conscious effort among a large 
section of our fellow-countrymen. to conduct political pro- 
paganda, directly or indirectly, among children. It is natural 
that propaganda of this kind should be mainly conducted 
by those who depend for the success of their views on the 
conversion of. the public to new ways of thinking and who 
are consequently discontented with the established. standards 
of education. This discontent is most violent in the case 
of those irrepressible fanatics who.vamp up scurrilous school 
magazines for circulation in the schools and form children 
up outside the canteen to sing the “Red Flag’’ in times of 
industrial conflict; but Iam afraid it is not confined to them. 
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Lorp Eustace PErcy, 
President, Board of Education; England and Wales. 
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St. Valentine’s St. Patrick’s 
Easter 


ae teachers take advantage of thee special occasidins té maké anh agreeable. break : 


in the regular school routine. 


WE ‘CAN SUPPLY 


Décdratéd Crepe, Valéntiies and Valentine Making Materi=}, Cupids, Hearts, Seals, Cut 
Outs, Paper Hats, irish Flags, Shamrocks, Novelties, Easter Cards, Boxes, Novelties, 
Stencils, Dialogue Books and Plays, Red, Green and Purple Construction — and » 


Library Record Rowk 


A book specially ruled and printed for keeping a full record of the School Library. 


a copy today. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Price, postpaid 





F. E. OSBORNE sencc sappy House 


CALGARY ALBERTA 
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| CORONA 


THE PORTABLE TYPEWRITER. 


ORONA is the pioneer of all portable typewriters 
—and ‘the only one’ with a nineteen year record 
ot —— durability. 
It is the only portable with all these big machine 
features. 






Standard four-row keyboard 
aan two color, self reversing ribbon 
, with self spacing return 

Real variable ine spacer 
: release and back spacer on keyboard 
106% straight line visibility 

Shift keys on both sides 

Twirlers on both ends of carriage 
Adjustable paper guide 

Stencil device 

Strong, light aluminum frame 

Standard front stroke type-bar action 


Standard Typewriter Company 


606A Centre St. Calgary, Alberta 
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Che New Course of Study in a Calgary High School 


T. E. A. Stanuey, B.A. 


N June last the Calgary High School local completed 
a survey of the new course of study, its advantages 
and disadvantages as compared with the old course, 
also of the method of promotion, subject by subject, 
rather than by grades. There was not time at that 
season of the year to discuss the report as it should 
have been discussed, but in an abbreviated form the 
valuable matter contained in it was published in the 
Albertan. The present article is not offered as a 
substitute for the report then presented, but rather 
by way of supplementing and emphasizing it, and 
making a more intimate local application. Neither 
do the members of the staff of this school presume to 
make the local application to any other, school, or to 
speak for any other body of teachers. 

It is not always easy for teachers to make known 
the facts of class-room experience just where a knowledge 
of this experience might be expected to do the most 
good, but a frank statement of some of these facts may 
be of service in some way, on the broad grounds of 
simple publicity. 

In addition to the suitability of the subject matter 
and text in each unit of the course, and to the adequacy 
of the standard required, there is the question of the 
inter-relation of subjects, and of the effect on the school 
as a whole of the new requirements and new method 
of promotion. The course has been in operation long 
enough now to permit of some accurate Judgments as 
to its effect. Three or four things stand out in this 
connection. The first is, that for the average student, 
and for students below average ability, the new course 
requires at least a year longer than the old. There 
is no doubt that the high schools can give: profitable 
instruction for a five-year course, so in itself there is 
nothing undesirable in this result. An unfortunate 
feature of this, however, arises from the fact that in 
the curriculum the work is divided into four sections, 
one section to be done in one year, and by implication 
the student who does not accomplish it in that length 
of time is a failure, and the sensitive student so regards 
himself. Conscientious students sometimes leave school 
early in the course, because they are unable to keep up 
with the schedule. On the other hand, the lazy student 
almost invariably feels quite satisfied with himself 
if he passes on three or four subjects each year, and dead 
wood accumulates in the classes that under the old 
system was more easily got rid of. 

A good feature of the new method of promotion is 
the elimination of the student with an authoritative 
document from the Department of Education, stating 


that with the permission of the Principal the bearer 
may write on the work of the grade next above the one 
in which he has just failed, by taking Algebra, or 
Physics, or some other subject or subjects, among his 
options. 

Another result of the working out of the new system 
is the necessity for a larger staff and more class-room 
accommodation. An increase of approximately ten 
per cent. has been made in the staffs of the Calgary 
High Schools on this account, and this increase only 
partially provides for the extra demand on the teachers’ - 
time. The class-room accommodation is a serious 
matter, at least in Calgary. 

A further result is the crippling, to a large extent, 
of the extra-class-room activities. Time given by 
teachers and students to Literary Society work, orator- 
ical contests, and dramatics, has had to be drastically 
cut down. To a considerable extent this is bound up 
with the idea that the course is a four year course, 
which leaves little time for anything but the everlasting 
grind necessary to accomplish the work in this time, or 
to fail in the attempt. 

The subject matter prescribed for the various 
courses, on the whole meets with the approval of the 
staff of this school. Several minor criticisms are offered, 
such as might be expected in regard to any course that 
is in some degree experimental, but in two respects 
more serious fault is found. The English course, while 
strong in many respects, fails to give a student a 
knowledge of English Grammar, so necessary in be+ 
ginning Latin and French. Surely it is most un‘air 
to require Latin and French teachers to take of their 
too short allotment of time to teach the rudiments of 
English Grammar! The other criticism is that the 
History course is much too heavy especially in the 
second and third years. From the standpoint of the 
subject. itself, its best interests are not served when 
discussion has to be curtailed or eliminated, or the 
subject-matter pre-digested by the teacher. From the 
standpoint of the other subjects, it is found that the 
student who prepares his daily history lesson cannot 
give a reasonable time to his other tasks. 

There is no disposition on the part of any department 
to deprecate a strong English course, or to object to 
it as an obligatory subject for four years, but there is 
resentment and disappointment at the mutilation of 
the work in Latin, French and part of the Mathematics, 
The subject matter is in the main satisfactory, and the 
actual teaching time available not too inadequate, but 
the work has to be covered too rapidly to allow for 
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With Gregg Shorthand you will graduate a 
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greater number of students and develop ‘a 

greater number of successful shorthand writers 









Send for complete report of the Royal 
Society of Arts (London) Examinations 
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To the SCHOOL TEACHERS 


of the Province of Alberta 


OVER Two Million of new business was written by the Sales Force of The Commercial Life during 
the year 1926 and we are increasing our organization with the object in view of writing at least 
Three Million of new business during the year 1927. 


With that purpose in view we are placing the matter before the school teachers of the Province 
of Alberta. You can add considerably to your income by representing The Commercial Life. The 
work is not difficult and in undertaking this you are extending the many benefits of life insurance. 
We will give you trained help in the district in which you may be located and if you find the work 
congenial and profitable and can in it foresee a sufficiently good future for your energy and ability, 
you will have the privilege of being attached permanently to our sales force. 


As a special inducement for this year we are also offering, as a reward for the production of 
business, an invitation to join our field force at their Convention which will be held at Jasper some 
time during the month of August. 


Jasper is the greatest National Park on the American Continent, being over 4,400 square miles in extent 
and containing some of the grandest mountain scenery in the world. 


Without placing you under any obligation, we will be glad to give you full information. 
Address: Agency Department, The Commercial Life Assurance Company of Canada, Edmonton. 
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proper mentai adjustments to subjects that present 
more or less difficulty to the majority of students. 
The work is divided into sections, to be covered in 
one year each, with five teaching periods a week. It 
is assumed that five periods a week for two years is the 
equivalent of three periods a week for two years, with 
four periods a week for a third year. This assumption 
does not hold. The following experiment was worked 
out in this school last year: 

The poorest section of a Grade XI class was given 
three periods a week to do the work of Algebra (2). 
These students had already had two years at the subject, 
with varying. class periods.. The very best section 
of the Grade X classes was given five periods a. week 
in Algebra (2) after passing Algebra (1), to which. had 
been given five periods a week. The Grade XI -“‘left- 
overs” finished the year with a better grasp of the 
subject than the Grade X “honour” students. Both 
classes were under the same teacher. The ‘same 
experiment was tried in French, with the same result. 
The time element cannot be ignored in the question of 
mental adjustments, any more than in purely physical 
adjustments. If eight hours’ physical exercise out of 
twenty-four promotes physical development, it does 
not follow that sixteen hours’ exercise will result in 
progress twice as rapid. 

The raising of the standard from a 40% to a 50% 
minimum in each subject is along sound lines, and makes 
for a desirable thoroughness in school work, but. it 
might better be recognized that the new requirements 
mean a five year high school course. A frank admission 
of this, with the work in Latin; French, Algebra and 
Arithmetic made a year longer in each case, would 
remove most of the’ difficulties enumerated above, and 
the unit- system could be tried out further under much 
more favorable conditions. 

The following reports come from the various sub- 
committees of the. staff, and deal with individual 
subjects. 

ENGLISH 

English Composition is satisfactory, except for the 
placing of the work in English Grammar. The Grammar 
which is assigned as part of the course in Composition 
(1) and (2) should be so selected as: (1) to obviate 
certain difficulties which every language teacher daily 
encounters. (2) To be of real use in improving the speech 
of high school pupils; and (3) to give definite relief to 
the burdensome grammar course of Composition (3). 
That the present division of work fails to do this is very 
evident. For instance, to attempt to teach proper 
cases of pronouns in Composition (1) or the correct 
use of the subjunctive in Composition (2), without a 
thorough grounding in elementary grammar, is a waste 
of valuable time. ; 

History of English Literature, to be of real value 
to the student, should be accompanied by a fair amount 
of reading supplementary to the selections in the text. 
The pressure of other work and the very limited time 
for class discussion make this reading impossible for 
even the most enthusiastic pupil. ' 

Literature (1) is in the main satisfactory, although 
some of the poetry is rather abstract for children of 
Grade IX age. The selections from the Broadus book 
are too numerous, and many of them do not appeal 
either to the interest or understanding of the class. 
The selections under ‘‘The Nation Builders” are beyond 
the comprehension of the average Grade IX boy or 

irl. 

7 Literature (2) is an eminently satisfactory course. 
Possibly “I have a rendezvous with Death” is not well 
chosen. 


Literature (3) is both interesting and suitable. 
Having definitely assigned memory passages is a help, 
as the students take this part of the work more seriously 
when prescribed by the Department. However, the 
memory assignment, especially from Julius Caesar, is 
too heavy for the student, in view of the fact that the 
whole course for the third year is a strenuous one. 

__Literature (4), an excellent course in itself, is very 
difficult for the immature students of our Grade XII. 
An attempt to cover the work adequately, in the time 
that can be given it on the time-table, results neces- 
sarily in a superficial treatment of these great master- 
pieces. There is more time available for the com- 
paratively easy course of Grade X, than for the difficult 
work of XII. i 

HISTORY 

History (1) is enjoyed by the students because of the 
freshness of the material, and is therefore probably 
placed correctly after the four or five years British and 
Canadian history in the publié school. The language 
used in West is rather abstract; many paragraphs 
require an interpreter. ‘‘An effeminate incompetent 
oligarchy” is not a simple concept to the Grade IX 
student. In this text too, if certain topics were definitely 
given a subordinate position, such as the reigns of the 
Roman Emperors or the tracing of Hapsburg fortunes, 
West might be considered a satisfactory text for schools 
in which the staff is adequate. 

_In both History (1) and History (2), the chief 
difficulty is that if sufficient time is given both in and out of 
school, other subjects on the course are crowded. 

In History (2), the teacher finds some difficulty in 
realizing the aims which are so well formulated in the 
handbook. The eight hundred pages of Mowatt 
intimidate the student, and the immaturity of his 
judgment makes it impossible for him to make his way 
unaided through the mass of detail with which the 
significant events are surrounded. In many cases the 
meaning is missed because the language is not simple. 
If a list of subordinate events were provided, such as 
details of Indian Wars, long descriptions of battles, and 
extensive biographical sketches, the teacher might find 
it easier to use Mowatt in realizing the developmental 
aims through the really significant. 

The third year course in history is excellent in 
content, and the text books prescribed are suitable to 
the needs and experience of this grade. A handbook of 
questions and exercises to accompany MacGibbon’s 
Economics would be a help while the subject is new, as 
the student needs some guide in preparing the work 
and time does not permit the dictating of such questions. 
It is difficult to cover the material of this course, 
especially since there is no text book on Constitutional 
History. All the notes must be dictated, and little 
time is left for discussion. The student’s task is largely 
the memorization of these notes, an uninteresting, if 
not unprofitable, method of gaining knowledge of our 
governmental machinery. A suitable text would do 
much to lighten the burden of this course, and the 
time now consumed in dictating notes could be used for 
class discussion and laboratory methods. 

In History (4), Marriott and Robinson are im- 
provements on Bagehot and Botsford. The course is 
sufficiently difficult, but within the compass of the 
student who has laid the proper historical foundation 
in the first three years. 

ART 

The sections of the course in Art (1) which deal 
with the principles of drawing and design and applied 
art, have worked out in a highly satisfactory way, 
and are of real value to the student. The color theory, 
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Class Room Helps for the A.T.A. Magazine Readers 


IMPORTANT NOTICE: 


During the past two years there has been manifested a desire for Teachers’ Helps to be published 
mi the A.7.A. Magazine, as well as matter dealing with organization and purely professional relation- 
ships. 


The Management has given considerable attention to the matter and arrangements were 
well advanced last midsummer to put the scheme into operation at the commencement of the 
September term. However, at the last moment the member who promised to take this Teachers’ ' 
Helps Department under his supervision in co-operation with the staff of one of the Provincial Normal 
Schools was called away from Alberta for a year, thus disappointing us for the time being. 


A Director of this new Department has now been secured and plans are complete to publish 
month by month OUTLINES OR HELPS IN CERTAIN SUBJ ECTS\ OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL 
COURSE OF STUDIES, commencing with this number. 


Only the best qualified and longest experienced teachers and specialists of the Province will 
be retained for this service, and teachers may be well assured of being provided with a wide range 
of material, unexcelled in any magazine in the Dominion. 


Please make this decision known to all teachers, whether members of the A.T.A. or not. By 
increasing our circulation you will augment our potentialities for service to both teachers and pupils. 


The subscription price for the A.7.A. Magazine will remain the same as at present: $1.00 
per annum to members of the A.T.A.; $1.50 per annum to all others. 





RURAL, VILLAGE and TOWN TEACHERS! 


Do you find difficulty in making adequate preparation for so many subjects in the High School Grades? 

OUR TEACHER AIDS are essential if your students are to receive fullest possible benefit from your efforts. 

They are invaluable for review work. 

Every High School Course is prepared by a leading Alberta High School Teacher actually engaged in teaching that par- 
ticular subject, and by one who is thoroughly familiar with the “snags. 

Every Public School Course is written by a teacher recognized as SECOND TO NONE in reputation for teaching the 
particular subject in school. 

At a comparative small cost the benefit of these teachers of ability and experience is at your disposal. Y. ti 
work will be less burdensome and more efficient; your students will be more successful. white Tenis at 

School Boards in many cases are purchasing our TEACHER AIDS to assist their teacher. Hundreds of our patron teachers 
testify highly to their value as aids to both teacher and student. 





Our Teacher Aids are NOT textbooks, but they are great assists to preparation for instruction, especially where there are 
few reference books at the disposal of the Teacher. - 
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however, seems rather too involved to meet the need of 
the average student. It is practically impossible to 
cover the lessons in color satisfactorily in the time 
suggested in the handbook, particularly if books, which 
involve considerable incidental work such as printing, 
arrangement, etc., are being prepared. This seriously 
curtails the time which should be devoted to practice 
and review. 

The picture study is excellent, but the work on 
architecture seems too heavy to be taught successfully 
in the suggested time. 

Art (2) is not taught in this school at present. 

ARITHMETIC 

The text book in Arithmetic is satisfactory, but the 
content of the course is too great for one year’s work. 
The difficulty is accentuated by the fact that too large 
a number of students are unable to do the mechanical 
work accurately, due possibly to faulty groundwork in 
lower grades and the two-year gap between Grade VIII 
and the third year in high school. Division of the work 
into two units to be taken in the first and third years 
would remedy the trouble. 

ALGEBRA 

AucreBra (1).—The chief objection made to the 
course is on the ground of its length. The student 
who can manipulate elementary numbers quickly and 
accurately should be able to do Algebra (1) in one year. 
The difficulty lies in the fact that the average Grade 
IX student is deficient in this respect. Whether with 
a more effective check in the Arithmetic of Grade VIII 
or a unit of Arithmetic in Grade IX the course would be 
satisfactory, is a question on which mathematical 
teachers would probably differ. 

The content of the course in Algebra (2) is suitable, 
but too great for one year’s work. There is too little 
time for drill, and not sufficient time for the subject 
matter of one exercise to “set” before a new topic has 
to be introduced. Algebra (2) taken in the second year‘ 
following the work in Algebra (1), can be handled well 
by about half the class. The remainder fail, or make a 
bare pass. Inability to rapidly and accurately mani- 
pulate numbers handicaps the work in Algebra (2) 
just as in Algebra (1). The progress on account of the 
extra periods per week given to the subject is not pro- 
portional to the increase in the time. If the present 
content were divided into three units instead of two, 
the average student would have less difficulty with the 
work, and be less discouraged than by taking the same 
time to cover the same work, but failing in one year’s 
work. 

Algebra (3) is a very heavy course, but this is as 
it should be. The chief difficulty lies in persuading 
students with no special mathematical ability that they 
should not attempt Algebra (3) but should choose some 
other option. 

GEOMETRY 

The subject matter of the course in Geometry is very 
satisfactory. By omitting certain propositions such as 
the ambiguous cases in congruent and in similar triangles, 
it has. been possible to complete the work in Theoretical 
Geometry in two years. This has made it possible to 
include in Geometry (3) an introduction to the curves 
other than the circle, which adds interest and gives 
the student a better insight into the subject of Analytical 
Geometry. 

There are two outstanding difficulties at present. 
The students coming into high school are not as well 
prepared for the type of work required in this subject 
as formerly. It is a difficult problem to develop the 
power of handling the exercises. Those portions of the 
work that can be memorized and reproduced are done 
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as well or better than ever, but there is an increasing 
tendency on the part of students to attempt to memorize 
the propositions. The difficulty would be very much 
reduced if Theoretical Geometry were started in the 
second year rather than in the first, and preceded by a 
year in Algebra and Arithmetic. ‘The second difficulty 
is one of text books. The course in Theoretical Geometry 
as outlined in the programme of studies does not follow 
the order found in the book. This necessitates different 
proofs for many of the propositions. These must be 
written out in a notebook and the student, working 
partly from the text and partly from the notebook, 
may readily become confused. If, on the other hand, 
all the propositions are written in the notebook, time 
is required which might be more profitably used. 

The text in Analytical Geometry is fairly satistactory, 
provided the sets of exercises are supplemented from 
other sources. 

TRIGONOMETRY 

The course in Trigonometry is very satisfactory, 
particularly since logarithmic calculation has been 
begun in the third year. The course would suffer 
nothing if Exercise X11I in Chapter VII, and all of 
Chapter X1, were omitted. 

PHYSICS 

Physics (1) is not quite satisfactory in that the subject 
matter, with the exception of heat, gives no opportunity 
for mathematical application. A little elementary 
mechanics would strengthen the mathematical side of 
the course, and at the same time serve as a foundation 
for Physics (2). Sufficient material could be deleted 
from the sections on heat, light and sound to make room 
for the greater part of the elementary mechanics. 

Physics (2) is satisfactory, but a difficult subject 
for the majority of students. 

CHEMISTRY AND GENERAL SCIENCE 

“The General Science” course is not considered to 
be too long. The Caldwell and Eikenberry text is 
criticized. “Everyday Science, with Projects,” by 
Snyder, is suggested as a text much better suited to the 
course. 

Opinion is divided as to the length of the Chemistry 
course. The following suggestions were made: 

(a) For Chemistry (1), that chapters 18, 19 and 20 
should be omitted; that the course contains too much 
theory for first year; that the historical and industrial 
aspect of the subject is stressed too much, and as a 
result the student becomes interested in apparatus 
instead of chemical changes. 

(b) For Chemistry (2), that too much attention is 
given to industrial processes; that the course does not 
suggest sufficient experimental work for the second year 
student; that there is not enough time for the study 
of metals, chemical analysis and organic chemistry. 

The Bradbury text is criticized on the ground that 
it over-emphasizes information and does not lend itself 
to experimental work. There is less criticism of the 
McCormack text, though possibly there may be too 
much theory and too little experimental work.” 

The above is part of the report of the High School 
Curriculum published in the Calgary Albertan of June 
28th, 1926. It is evidently a correct expression of the 
opinions of Calgary High School teachers instructing 
in the above mentioned ‘subjects. ‘ 

With the exception of a few minor matters, the writer 
is in entire accord with the above report. General 
Science is, on the whole, an excellent course and a very 
great improvement on the preceding one. It is, pro- 
bably, somewhat long, but it can be quite successfully 
covered during the year. However, there is little doubt 
that the quality of the work loses something in the hurry 
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to cover the quality. Less important parts might 
very well be omitted without detriment to the course 
and with decided benefit to the quality of the work 
accomplished. The criticism of the committee regarding 
the Caldwell and Eikenberry text is well merited. 


Perhaps the most pertinent criticism is the fact that, 


the text has so little relation to our General Science 
course. 

In the teaching of Chemistry, it is especially true that 
the student’s interest must be aroused from the very 
first lesson. If the order in the Chemistry (1) text were 
adhered to from the first lesson, interest would certainly 
not be secured. In any case, there is so much theory 
to be covered that it is not easy to maintain interest 
throughout the course. The sharpest criticism to 
which this text is open, is the comparatively small part 
devoted to experiment. The committee’s report on 
Chemistry (1) is to the point. Notwithstanding this 
criticism, however, there is no doubt that the present 
Chemistry (1) course, when efficiently taught, gives an 
excellent grounding in first year Chemistry. Taking 
the text as a whole it is a fairly good one, but that there 
is ample room for improvement in the Cornish text 
there can be no doubt. 

With regard to Chemistry (2) there is far more room 
for unfavorable criticism than in Chemistry (1). The 
criticism of the Bradbury text as mentioned above is 
severe, but merited. The industrial aspect is very 
much over-emphasized. It also lends itself so little to 
experimental work that the student is apt to lose sight 
of the most valuable features of a second year course. 
The course of study, as outlined in the Handbook, 
includes the analysis of a simple salt for acid and base. 
This practical work is of distinct value, and helps to 
give balance to the Bradbury text, which undoubtedly 
sacrifices inquiry to information. 

With 683 pages in Bradbury’s text, and 283 in the 
Cornish text, it is evident that our courses in Chemistry 
are not lacking in the matter of quantity. 

AGRICULTURE 

The course in Agriculture (1) is an excellent one. 

Agriculture (2) is not as yet taught in this school. 
FRENCH 
The French course in general is quite satisfactory, 





HE Unit System has become a reality in the 
T curricula in our schools in Alberta and for the 
most part I think we are fairly well satisfied with it. 
Our friends in the academic grades have had a better 
chance to test its merits and to try out its advantages 
and no doubt will speak for themselves. We, in the 
commercial grades, are trying it out this year for the 
first and already we hear many good things being 
spoken about its vocational and cultural advantages. 
At any rate it is a change and a change has the oppor- 
tunity to advance while a curriculum accepted year 
after year is bound to head to decay. 

The present course of studies was obtained through 
the efforts of a committee composed of those directly 
interested in the work and, as a result, is pretty much 
the combined suggestions of the group. The authorities 
felt that the previous course was sending out graduates 
too young and too inexperienced to fill the higher 
demands of the office. A commercial graduate from 
one of our schools should be able to fill a responsible 
position with credit to himself or herself and with 


A Pilea for Penmanship 


GEORGE CROMIE, B.A., PRINCIPAL OF THE CALGARY COMMERCIAL HIGH SCHOOL 


both in amount and kind of material. The lack-of a 
proper knowledge of the elementary principles of English 
Grammar, on the part of the pupils, makes progress 
both slow and difficult, and much time that could well be 
devoted to oral French is thus used up. 

The following are a few suggested changes in the 
French of the various years, that might be advisable. 
In French (1), with respect to irregular verbs, only 
such tenses as have been studied in the regular grammar ' 
should be required. Such tenses as Present and 
Imperfect Subjunctive should be reserved for French (2). 

There is an indefiniteness in the prescription of the 
grammar for French (3). The syllabus says: ‘‘a thor- 
ough review of the principles of Part I, supplemented 
with work from Part Il.” How much of Part II is 
meant? A definite amount should be specified, as it 
would be quite impossible to do all of Part II with the 
time at our disposal. 

Finally, a text on Elementary French Composition 
should be introduced at some period in the study of 
“High School French,” preferably in the second year 
instead of one book of literature. 

LATIN 

The content in Latin (1) and (2) is too great for 
two years, and the division of the material into three 
instruction years is impracticable with two examinations. 
Experience of the class-room indicates that the required 
English Grammar must be thoroughly taught, not 
merely used as a point of departure. A satisfactory 
grasp of the first unit, as at present constituted, in the 
space of one year, would seem to assume a fair knowledge 
of grammar. 

Objections have been made to the Smith text on 
patriotic grounds, but as a text, it has many admirable 
features. The Baker and Inglis also has many valuable 
suggestions, but it does not appear to harmonize with, 
or supplement, the Smith text. The portion of Baker 
and Inglis assigned for the second unit is more elementary 
than much of the work in the first unit. 

Perhaps the weakest point in Latin (3) is the inclusion 
of Terence. It would not be difficult to make a more 
suitable selection. 

BIOLOGY 
This subject is not taught in this school at present. 





honor to the institution that had the training of such 
an individual. An attempt was made previously to 
crowd an extensive training into two years at the most, 
and occasionally one year was all the student spent in 
the preparation after a somewhat hectic career in some 
other institution. The course has been lengthened to 
three. years and the work of any one year has been 
shorteried in number of subjects so that a more thorough 
training and development is necessary. 

But in this elimination of non-essentials and 
shortening of courses there is the danger that we might 
negiect or overlook one of the requisites of modern 
business, good penmanship. In the subjects of the 
first year it is combined with spelling to make one unit. 
That means that the two subjects will take from 175 to 
200 minutes a week combined. In the second year, 
Penmanship and Rapid Calculation are combined to 
form one unit, while in the third year it is not listed as 
a subject unless we interpret Office Practice to mean 
that the student must acquire a good, business form 
of writing. It may be possible to develop fair penmen 
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from the pupils entering on the three years’ course, 
with the limited time suggested for the subject, but I 
do not believe our results will measure up to the standard 
set in the past few years. The sub-examiners have 
remarked on the steady advance in penmanship in the 
commercial classes during the past decade and this 
has ‘been brought about by steady and painstaking 
practice. Whether these results can be obtained with 
a decreased requirement of practice remains to be seen. 

Another feature of the situation presents itself in 
that those students who have completed the required 
units in the academic grades may elect to take a one- 
year course in Stenography or Bookkeeping. By 
doing this the student will find Penmanship a part of a 
unit in the Stenography Course, and not offered at all 
in, the Bookkeeping Course, unless specially arranged 
for. It may be that some of us are too enamored with 
the old ideas but daily practice in this important art of 
writing is an accepted fact with the majority of pen- 
manship instructors in this age as well as in former 
times. : 

Lack of time and space prevent a full discussion of 
the yalue and necessity of good writing, but a prominent 
Canadian authority recently said that there never was 
a time when good penmanship was more in demand. 
A New York banker is quoted as saying that good writing 
was one of the determining factors in promotion in his 
institution. 

The effect of practice and the development in writing 
is well illustrated in an article that appeared in ‘The 
Universal Penman,” a publication issued in 1743. 
I will quote a part of the preamble since the statements 
are just as true today as when first written: 

“‘Writing is the first step and essential in furnishing 
out the man of business. And this aualification is more 
excellent as ’tis more useful to business and beautiful 
to the eye and may not improperly be considered in 
two respects as it proceeds from the eye and the hand. 
From the one we have size and proportion; from the 
other boldness and freedom. For as the exactness of 
the eye fixes heights and distances so the motion of 
the joints and position of the hand determine the 
black and the fine strokes and give the same inclination 
and likeness in the standing and turn of the letters. 

“But in order to write well there must be rules 
given and much practice to put them in execution. 
Plain, strong and neat writing, as it best answers the 
design for use and beauty, so it has most obtained 
among men of business. A full free open letter struck 
at once, as it discovers more of nature, so it gives a 
masterly beauty to the writing to which may be added 
such ornamental turns of the pen as seem rather designed 
to ‘fill up vacancies on the paper than studiously com- 
posed to adorn the piece...... 

“But as above, if “usefulness and beauty are the 
excellencies of writing,"that which will with the greatest 
facility contribute to these is the best method of teaching. 
Supposing, therefore, the make and the proportion of 
the letters and the joinings to be once well fixed and 
understood and then if the learner is us’d to copy the 
great variety of examples which are here produced, his 
hand will grow confirmed in an aptitude and readiness 
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which will insensibly arrive at perfection and despatch 
and give in writing that we admire in fine gentlemen: 
an easiness of gesture and disengaged air which ' is 
imperceptibly caught from frequently conversing with 
the polite and well bred.” 


In the Melee 


Miss Epitn PATrerRson 





We ventas a political campaign for the first time 
reminded me of the first plunge that I had ever 
taken into real deep water, but was more like a stunt 
that we used to indulge in on an old wharf down in 
Nova Scotia, when.a number joined hands, took a run 
of ten or twelve yards and then went over together 
into the briny. Both performances are of the nature 
of team-work, and there is no letting go nor turning back. 
The water, in this instance, was usually warm, and 
pleasantly so when friends and acauaintances took an 
opportunity to wish me success. The first and worst 
chill came when the campaign manager announced 
that photos of all candidates must be forthcoming. 
An order to visit the dentist’s chair would have been 
a more delightful prospect, but the alternative was 
not offered me. A real friend accompanied me to the 
ordeal, and clearly hinted to the photographer that we, 
not unlike the parents of some of our young charges, 
expected the impossible to be accomplished. When 
my nearest relative in this part of the world examined 
the proofs, he comforted me in this manner: “‘Go to it. 
Mr. X. (naming one of the plainest looking individuals 
ever elected to office in our eastern province) was elected 
in spite of his photo.” So much for brotherly candor. 
A few days after nomination no less a person than 
the editor of a well-known educational magazine was 
in town, and upon my refusal to prepare a few para- 
graphs for his journal, “until after the eventful 15th,” 
his eyes opened very wide, and from his six-foot eminence 
he ejaculated, with tactful choice of an adjective, ‘‘ And 
who is the fortunate man?” Profuse good wishes 
followed my explanation, and who that knows good J.W. 
and his efforts to make possible the entry of teachers 
into the full rights and responsibilities of citizenship 
could question their sincerity? It was good to have 
his official and very hearty blessing. He was kinder 
and exhibited more faith than an acquaintance who 
naively remarked, ‘‘ Well, you might be elected. One 
can never tell what may happen in these times!” 

There evidently exists even in this broad-minded 
West a vestige of that old prejudice against women 
entering politics. There are men who judge of the 
calibre of all women by that of their own female relatives 
and friends, and there are women who judge of others 
by their own. This prejudice, for some unaccountable 
reason, is particularly strong against women occupymmg 
a seat at the city council. One voter that I heard of, 
waived objections on this occasion, however, ‘‘ because 
the woman candidate isn’t married.” ; 

Taken all in all, the experience of being a candidate 
for civic honors was a pleasant one. Those of us who 
believe that progress must be along the lines of co- 
operative endeavor and organization, by means of tax- 
supported institutions and publicly owned utilities, it 
is not a hardship, but a great privilege to be able to 
uphold that view as an official candidate for office. 

Not the least enjoyable part of the performance was 
watching the vote being counted and the score put up. 
The “will of the people” had been reduced to a mathe- 
matical problem and solved by a proportional repre- 
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sentation count. (The apathy of the people remains the 
larger problem,—and unsolved.) A candidate watches 
the count with more than ordinary interest, and yet in 
a manner, as a dissociated personality might view its 
actions of a previous existence. Not one jot or tittle 
can now be added to the stature of the reckoning. » 
“The Moving Finger writes and having writ 

Moves on, nor all thy piety nor wit 

Shall lure it back to cancel half a line, 

Nor all thy tears wash out a word of it.” 

In the wee sma’ hours we saw the official scorer 
write ‘Patterson Miss elected.” A wag called out, 
“She didn’t miss,’ and the scorer retaliated by bracket- 
ing the ‘ Miss.” 


Wanted: Anu Iutelligence Crest 
for Cearhers 


“myRO”’ 








HERE were six of us; our avocations ranged from 

the unskilled laborer, the artisan, the housewife, 
to’ the highly trained, near professional of the other 
three. Two at least had only received a smattering of 
education, the three “‘R’s” being counted sufficient 
for their needs, the other four had been more fortunate. 
A mixed lot no doubt, but drawn together for a little 
while by a common bond—interest in public affairs. 

The conversation turned to school teachers, and the 
uneducated male, who happened to be the parent of a 
High school student, gave a few examples of the ‘‘ wise 
sayings” of an High school teacher. The most con- 
spicuous of these being: ‘‘that the Klu Klux Klan was 
a very necessary organization to keep the negroes in 
order, that the negroes were not civilized and until 
they were, mob law, as practised by the Klan was in 
order.” 

That started it; we were then regaled with “wise 
saws” from school principals, not out of books, not 
down in Tennessee, but here in Alberta. The first 
one was of the High school principal who told his class 
that the only explanation for the different languages 
was that found in the account of the Tower of Babel. 
The next of.a Public school principal who expressed 
the hope “‘that if there was a specially hot place in hell 
it would be reserved for those university professors 
who filled the heads of students with ideas of evolution.” 
There was also another who believed that the teachings 
and findings of Huxley, Darwin, and all their illustrious 
successors were so much humbug, and that all the 
story of biology and geology was fully and correctly 
told in the book of Genesis. 

Now what struck the uneducated one, was that 
there is something wrong somewhere, when our teachers, 
some of whom are teaching science and physics, can 
dismiss so easily the teachings of the world’s greatest 
scientists, and be so sure of their ground. For they 
would appear to be able to settle things of the hichest 
moment without even having looked into them. That 
they have not looked into them goes without saying, 
because dogma rarely goes hand in hand with the 
enquiring mind; and they must have been dogmaite 
or they would not have said deliberately the. things 
credited to them. 

Carrying the enquiries further, it would seem that 
these teachers and principals are not by: any means 
alone, but that a very large proportion of our teachers 
have not even taken the trouble to make even a cursory 
study of biology, geology, or the evolutionary idea. 
All this being so, I suggest, that if intelligence tests 
are a good thing for the student, and a lot of folks 
with a high standing in educational circles think they 


are, that they should be a good thing for our teachers, 
and it is respectfully suggested that the Department of 
Education, in co-operation with the University, should 
make intelligence tests of all those passing out of our 
Normal schools and give them a rating: this certificate 
to be at the disposal of boards needing teachers. 





Che Rural Teacher 


ARTHUR ALLEN, EDMONTON SOUTH 






URING the last few years many phases of our 

educational system have been subject to attack. . 
Much of this comes from people who are not in a position 
to judge problems which confront the educationist. 
Many of them think that because their children are 
not learning to read in the same way that they did our 
educational system is going to the dogs. Such des- 
tructive criticism (mainly for the sake of criticizing) 
may be profitably ignored. 

But there does seem to be some real cause for com- 
plaint in some cases. 

First, the criticism was levied at the pupils who 
were graduating from our schools. A few bold spirits 
even went further and began to find fault with some 
of our teachers. I would go beyond both of these 
and endeavor to point out a few weaknesses in the 
curriculum of our Normal Schools. 

At these institutions a student spends eight months 
in preparing himself for a profession. What a minute 
amount of time in comparison to that taken for any 
other profession! And yet who will say that teaching. 
is less important than these? 

However, the chief fault, as it appears to me is not 
so much in the length, as in the content of the course. 
I think that any Normal graduate will agree that the 
course is admirably adapted to prepare one for a city 
school where one grade is taught. But how many 
take a city or town school? Ten per cent. is a large 
estimate. What then is to become of the ninety per 
cent. who teach in rural schools? From my corres-: 
pondence with a good number of last year’s graduates 
I have learned that for the first month they were totally 
at sea. The actual teaching is not difficult, they claim, 
but what seat-work can they give to carry on from the 
lesson they have taught? 

Of course everyone will realize that criticism is not 
of much use unless suggestions for improvement are 
made. I shall give some which have occurred to me 
in my short term of teaching. Doubtless more ex- 
perienced teachers can give more valuable ones. A 
general questionnaire would be of much assistance in 
framing a more adequate Normal course I feel sure. 
I shall suggest: 

(1) More experience in practice teaching. 

(2) More observation and notes on this (I found 
my observation notes to be the most valuable I had). 

(3) More attention to seat work lessons so that 
the pupil’s seat-work may be profitably employed. 

(4) A course more suited to the needs of the rural 
teacher than the present one is. 

During the last term, Mr. Torrie, principal of Camrose 
Normal school, suggested a very good plan for having 
the students become acquainted with the operation of 
a rural school. It is this: To have the Normal students 
spend a week of observation in a rural school. This 
would doubtless be of very great help to the student 
when he is to conduet such a school. 

Unfortunately this plan did not materialize last 
term, but it is to be hoped that it will receive more 
consideration from the Department of Education in 
the near future. 
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have been assisted to higher academic qualifications 
through the service of Queen’s University. The extra- 
mural and summer school courses offered are the result 
of a long period of adaptation and progress. Last year 
over 800 teachers from all parts of Canada were registered 
for extra-mural work during the winter and 531 were 
in attendance at summer school. Among the graduating 
class at every Spring and Fall Convocation appear the 

" names of many teachers to whom the Bachelor’s Degree 


would have been an impossibility had it not been for 
Queen’s Summer School and Extension Department. 


Registration for the next extra-mural term may be 
made any time before April 10. The Summer School, 
which forms a part of the summer extra-mural term, is 
held from July 6 to August 17. Examinations are the 
same as for intra-mural students and are held about the 
first week of September. 


For further information write to the Alberta repre- 
sentative of the Queen’s Summer School Students’ 
Association, Mr. W. J. Fisher, 1007 6th Ave., West, 
Calgary, or to Mr. A. H. Carr, Director of Extension 

rses, Queen’s University. 
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EYE-STRAIN AND ITS EFFECTS ON THE 
SCHOOL-CHILD 


aa great importance of defects of vision, especially 

when of a considerable degree, lies in the fact that 
such children fall behind in their classes, grow out 
of touch with their school work, learn to dislike or hate 
it, and then drop out of school to plunge either into 
occupational activities for which they are poorly fitted, 
or they start their careers in truancy. 

Eyestrain is often responsible for the persistent 
headache, nausea, vertigo, indigestion and a long list 
of other “‘reflex”’ disturbances so often found in school 
children. The chief factors in promoting eye-strain in 
school children are improper desks, faulty positions in 
writing, bad light, and print which is either too small 
for the children’s eyes or is indistinct. Statistics made 
by a number of investigators show that the percentage 
of eye defects increases with each year of the pupil’s 
life. There are few conditions which impede the pro- 
gress of a child at school to such an extent as eye-strain. 
When once established there is only one remedy for 
errors of refraction, and that is properly fitted lenses. 
They save the child wasted nervous energy and physical 
ills. 

In referring to defective eye conditions, Charles 
L. Brown, President-Judge of the Municipal Court of 
Philadelphia, states: “‘The children that have these 
conditions cannot study with ease. Therefore, as soon 
as they go to school the condition often manifests itself 
in sleepiness during class, headache, etc. This very 
readily leads to delinquency or other difficulties that 
bring the child to us in court. When proper correction 
is given and the child is placed in the proper surroundings 
either in its own home or in another or in the country 
the delinquency clears up. In hundreds of cases 
delinquency and anti-social conduct depends on such a 
simple thing as vision which needed correction.” 
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HUTERIAN BRUDERHOFS 


MRS. L. B. BECKER 


N the year 1922 I came to Western Canada, partly 
to see the ‘Land of Golden Promise” and partly 
for experience in western schools. Soon after I arrived 
I was offered a Hutterite school, seven miles south of 
Raymond. I had come across Hutterites in my travels 
in Eastern Europe, but I knew very little about them. 
The only information I could get about them was that 
they came from Russia and that they lived in com- 
munities. Nobody could tell me anything of their 
history or organization. “Here,” I thought, “is adven- 
ture,” and I accepted the school. 

On-an August afternoon I arrived in Raymond where . 
I was met by a tall man with bushy whiskers. He was 
dressed in the style of a Russian peasant of one hundred 
and fifty years ago—trousers of no particular shade or 
shape, a coat buttoned up to the neck and resembling 
somewhat the Eton coats worn by English Public school 
boys, no collar nor tie, and a round black felt hat. 
When he spoke it was in a tone which I have since 
learned is peculiarly characteristic of Huterian people. 
His first words were: 

‘Lo, are you the new teacher?” 

“Yes,” said I. 

“You are no good,” said he, “you are not stout 
enough. We have many children going to school; 
some of the boys are bigger than you, and in the winter 
all the big boys of sixteen years of age go to school.” 

Without waiting for a reply, which, however, was 
not forthcoming, he led the way to a democrat, the 
bottom of which was covered with straw. I climbed 
up to the high spring seat as gracefully as I could, he - 
sprang up beside me, and, perched aloft, we started 
our journey. The road to Milford Colony is south 
almost all the way from Raymond, towards the Milk 
River Ridge. We passed fields of golden wheat, waving 
and shimmering in the sunshine, and ready to cut. 
The prairie wheat fields were new to me and I felt I 
was going through a land flowing with milk and honey. 
About four miles from Raymond we went through a 
deep coulee, resplendent with golden rod and sun- 
flowers. There were many Saskatoon bushes, laden 
with fruit, these, together with the wild cherry trees 
and cotton poplars help to make this one of the prettiest 
coulees in South Alberta. In this coulee I was intro- 
duced to the delightful Canadian meadow lark; it sang 
a cheery welcome, and I looked forward to the time 
when I should become better acquainted. 

Mr. Mandel, my driver, talked incessantly. He 
spoke with a strange accent. He told me many things 
about the Huterian Brethren, but I was much more 
interested in his speech at that time than in any infor- 
mation he could give me. His grandchild, a child of 
nine, was sitting at the back of the wagon. Except for 
his cap, the child was dressed exactly like his grand- 
father. He looked exactly like a Dutch boy—patches 
at the knees included—straight from Holland. To this 
boy Mr. Mandel spoke in his own language. At first 
I could not understand a word, but after a short time I 
recognized many German words, some English and 
some French ones, and I very soon realized that it 
greatly resembled the Hungarian Hill dialect. This, 
I thought, was the first step in their history which I 
was determined to learn at the earliest opportunity. 

At length we arrived at our destination. Milford 
Colony is beautifully situated; it nestles among trees 
in a hollow. We went straight to the teacherage, 
which, together with the school, is in three acres of land, 
fenced, and about a block away from the Colony, and 
separated from it by the Magrath road. There are ten 
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rows of cotton poplar trees in the grounds, and I was 
pleased with my new home. 

No sooner had I entered the house than I saw what 
seemed to be about thirty dwarf women coming towards 
my house. As they got nearer I could tell by their 
faces that they were children. They were all dressed 
exactly alike with long, full skirts, tight bodices, aprons, 
and kerchiefs. They had come in a body to call on me. 
Their greeting was, ‘“‘’Lo, how old are you?” I told 
them I was young enough to be foolish and old enough 
to be wise. This “‘broke the ice,’ and I was asked 
more questions in five minutes than I have been asked 
in any year of my life. However, they seemed as ready 
to give information about themselves as to get to know 
all about me. It was impossible to ask so many children 
into. my house; I told them I was about to clean 
the house, but the bigger girls, who carried babies, 
would not let me do so. They sent off the babies with 
younger sisters, produced large pieces of rag from pockets 
in ample folds of their skirts and proceeded in a most 
businesslike way to clean up my house. ‘There were 
about ten of these girls and indeed, many hands made 
light work. In an incredibly short time the work was 
done and the girls went about their various tasks and 
I was ready for my big adventure. 





Intelligence and Education 


R. B. JACKSON, VICTORIA SCHOOL, CALGARY 





CYNIC being asked to define “highbrow,” said 
A that ‘‘a highbrow is a person whose education 
has exceeded his intellectual capacity.” It was the 
same man I think who defined education as being 
“that which enables one to live without intelligence,” 
and per contra “intelligence is that which enables one 
to live without education.” From all of which one 
would conclude that “educated intelligence”’ or “critical 
consciousness” is the ideal state, and it is towards the 
development of the critical faculty in youth that the 
millions of hours and dollars of educational effort and 
money are being directed—at least that is theoretically 
the case. The alternative proposition, that the purpose 
of education is to establish a mass of informative facts 
is seriously open to question, a good memory being 
in that case the only prerequisite to a liberal education. 
Facts are necessary things as a framework but the 
structure is as gaunt as an unfinished building if they 
are not made alive and purposeful. In other words 
a fact merely as a fact is of questionable value, but 
a fact as a basis of reasoning, as a spur to initiative 
and exploration, is pure gold. 

We are committed to the proposition that ignorance 
is anti-social, that education is the antithesis of ignor- 
ance, that ignorance is unintelligence, and therefore 
that education makes for intelligence. But does it? 
How intelligent is the average public school leaving 
boy or girl and what contribution has the mass of detail 
he has absorbed at schoo! made towards his intelligence? 
He has learned a few hundred new words, the location 
of a few cities, has garnered of a few historical facts, 
but. has he learned to think? Does he possess the ability 
to hear two sides of a question and draw an honest, 
intelligent conclusion from the arguments presented, 
after carefully weighing, evaluating, designating and 
interpreting the evidence? Has he the “‘ critical faculty?” 
Can he reason? Does he get at the meat and bone of 
problems, or is he side-tracked by the dressing on the 
turkey, or the stuffing? Is the salad dressing more 
important to him than the vitamine content of the 
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lettuce, or the process that grew the tomato? A child 
is ‘‘naturally”’ more interested in the two latter than in 
the former, and children still are, despite the best we 
can do to divert their interest to the dressing. 

All normal children are born with a desire to act, 
to work, to live, a desire to create and beautify, a 
desire to know, to explore; a desire to take part, to 
share, to help. These are the most potent forces in 
humanity, they are the roots of all progress, the pure 
wells from which the life of man has poured unceasingly. 

With this fact in mind the teacher has a double 
mission; first, to arouse and stimulate the child; second, 
to correlate his ideals, to integrate his findings with the 
life around him, to fit him as a rational, intellegent 
entity into the intricate fabric of life. 

A child is an adult who lacks experience, whose 
“quantity” of experience has been limited. In in- 
tellectual ability the child may be, and often is, superior 
to the adult; but the adult has a tremendous advantage 
in quantitative experience. “Wisdom is knowledge plus 
understanding gained chiefly from experience, and this 
field,—so barren in the child, so rich in the adult,—-may 
be put to intensive, fruitful cultivation. 

This is the reason why efforts to spoon into the child 
canned, labelled tablets of knowledge fail to get results. 
They are indigestible. He is fed a dose of geography 
or science, or history, which he must swallow in toto. 
He shuts his eyes, and down it goes—and all the time 
he is itching to pry the tablet apart, to see what makes 
it go, and the object of education is to provide the child 
with the means of prying the lid off the pill, the tools, 
which are schools and books and laboratory equipment, 
and the guidance, which is the teacher, and certainly 
not to concoct pills. The school is not a dispensary, 
rather is it an experimental laboratory. 

A certain mass of facts is necessary to hang things 
on. They are in the textbooks, and that is what the 
textbooks are for. Teaching is the stimulation. of 
personality, the encouraging, guiding, inspiring of the 
pupil to do something for himself, to wonder, to think, 
to explore, to conclude, to become conscious of sociéty, 
of humanity, to speculate, to choose, to become dis- 
gusted, to see through things, to see life objectively. 
In short, to live, to be “critically conscious.” The 
teacher must encourage and inspire, the pupil must 
adventure and investigate. 

Children are basically sound, moral, interested, 
optimistic. It is‘only after they have lived-and are 
experienced that they become spotty, bored, pessimistic. 
The eagerness of youth can be fanned into a flame that 
may light the road for generations, or it may go sputter- 
ing out. No child was ever born a cynic. 

The personality of the child. His contacts and 
associations. What society does to him, and what he 
does to society, these are the problems of the child, 
to be worked out by himself that he may become a 
useful member of society, and it is the business of the 
school to provide him with the means to experiment 
in these relationships, to adventure, test, apply, and 
explore old fields that open out to new, to relate them, 
to fit them into his cosmos, and to learn from them that 
which is socially useful, and that which is unsound. 


A free, decent society can only be built with vision, 
courage, sympathy, self-reliance, and these are the 
products of the individual’s will to work, love of truth, 
and beauty, and harmony, and a sense of justice, and 
none of these can be learned from a text book. Anyway 
it is not necessary to learn them because they are 
inherent in all humans. The only thing we have to 
watch is that they do’ not become distorted, cramped, 
twisted or lost through what we do to ourselves, or do 
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to children. Give them the encouragement and 
guidance that will bring these traits out,—they are there ,— 
just give them a chance to develop, and grow and 
become the flames they are destined to be. 

How shall it be done? I don’t know, but I ran across 
something the other day that might indicate concretely 
what all this abstract preamble is about. It is a com- 
parison of two methods of teaching geography. First, 
is there a question as to rubber? Turn to page nine 
hundred and ninety-nine of the prescribed text and 
find where rubber is produced, wild in Brazil, cultivated 
in Malaysia. It is the sap of the rubber tree and is 
tapped and smoked, shipped in sheets called ‘owde.”’ 
There we have the kernel of the situation, the incident 
is closed. 

The other type takes this skeleton and builds up 
solid fabric of rubber, by question, suggestion, and 
guidance, and among others the following facts may be 
drawn from the pupils; note that “drawn from.” 
Rubber unknown a hundred years ago, how it got 
its name, how MacIntoshes came to be so called; nature 
of rubber tree; requirements for growth and inference 
from that as to climate, soil, etc., of Malay. The 
automobile; need for expansion in production of rubber. 
Things we now have, not possible without rubber. 
How the rubber tree came to Malay. The world 
rubber market, factors controlling it. Low prices in 
force a few years ago. The Stevenson system of 
valorization. Its effect upon the price, possible ultimate 
effect of the Stevenson Act on the Malay plantations. 
The ethics of monopoly, and so on indefinitely. I 
have just jotted down haphazardly a few of the pos- 
sibilities. 

One is the ‘‘fact” system, the other the ‘‘thought”’ 
process. The ‘‘thought” plan, goes about things, 
possibly in the following manner. First, present all 
the prescribed facts, add some of your own finding, 


then begin to teach. The facts are the ground work - 


and involve the text book and considerable memorizing. 
The course or teaching part consists in thinking about 
the facts and discussing them orally and in writing. 

“This system stresses the inferences of geography, 
e.g., how climate influences the types of civilization; 
the effect of geography on culture; the relationship 
existing between the natural resources, industrial and 
commercial life on one side and the arts, manners and 
development of life on the other; how new inventions 
have made certain resources very important to national 
existence; the struggles that have been waged for 
possession of choice spots on the earth’s surface, e.g., 
the Bolivia-Chile struggle for the nitrate beds. In 
other words under such a system, geography ceases to 
be such, and becomes a media for interpreting civil- 
ization, and out of its isolated facts a picture of an 
evolving human society is shaped.’’—(Scott-Nearing on 
Education.) 

There are certain drawbacks to this system from 
the, teachers’ point of view. One is the amount of 
wholly unnecessary work involved in acquisitive reading 
in order to get the mass of detail necessary. I say 
wholly unnecessary because one can get by and be 
successful to all outward appearance, without going 
any further afield than the text. Another is the mental 
alertness and sustained intellectual effort required of 
the teacher in the classroom. 

It is much easier to administer the pill, give a few 
stereotyped suggestions about how it should be swal- 
lowed, and then make a stereotyped examination to 
determine whether the pill is resting in the small 
intestine or has been lodged in the gullet, than it is to 
take the pill apart and answer questions from all parts 


of the room as to why this, or why did that happen, 
or is it right that such and such is, or is not? 

_ More work, yes, but is it justified? Well, if there 
is any salary in the palpitating eagerness of youth, 
any bonus in watching the unfolding of the drama 
that is child mind, and any dividends in the look of 
dawning consciousness on the face of youth, then it 
is justified. If there is any virtue in life it is justified, 
because just so soon as men and nations case-harden, 
get set, forget to question, and reflect and doubt, then 
they are dead, the only difference between a rut and the 
grave is a matter of depth. 





Helps in Physical Education. 6. 


BY MAJOR HECTOR KENNEDY, D.S.O., DIRECTOR OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION, EDMONTON SCHOOLS 





HE successful lesson in Physical Training is one 
which not only produces good physical results 
but is, at the same time, thoroughly enjoyed by the 
children. To secure this two-fold result the interest 
of the class must be aroused; they must do the exercises 
vigorously and be alert and ready to respond. The 
necessary preliminary to systematic exercises is the 
orderly arrangement of the class and the awakening 
of the interest of the pupils. For this purpose there are 
certain commands with which a class should always 
be commenced, e.g., Attention! Fall in! ete. 

When the class is in position different movements 
necessary to precision and smartness should be practised, 
viz., turns, stepping in different directions, marching, 
running or the turns and steps may be combined in 
different ways. 

This part of the lesson is very important; it gives a 
sense of discipline; without which it is impossible to 
conduct a class successfully ; it is the basis of co-operative 
work which is to follow, and the quick response to 
command required prevents time being wasted during 
the remainder of the class period. 

The teacher should be careful, when demonstrating 
new exercises, to place himself or herself in such a position 
that every member of the class may have a clear view 
of the demonstration. He or she should be able to 
have an unobstructed view of every pupil in the class. 
The instructor should move around among the class 
when they are executing commands and doing exercises 
for in this way a child may frequently be quietly cor- 
rected with regard to faulty positions, without directing 
the attention of the other members of the class to the 
errors in execution. If it is necessary to give a second 
or third demonstration of a difficult exercise the in- 
structor should select a child who has done the exercise 
most correctly. .This encourages the child who has 
tried hard to do his best. Do not be tou sparing of 
praise, especially with young pupils. 

It is not necessary to stand the class at ease after 
every exercise. The frequency of this command should 
depend upon the average age of the class and their 
ability to undergo fatigue. Too often much valuable 
time is wasted in this way. 

The teacher’s originality has full scope as to details 
and combination of movements but the following general 
rules should be observed by all: 

1. The underlying aims of improved physique, 
health and skill must be kept in mind. 

2. Every part of the body should be exercised in 
such a manner that all the main muscle groups are 
given proper exercise. 
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3. There must be exercises which cultivate special 
qualities apart from the muscle work entailed, viz., 
breathing exercises for lung development, jumping 
exercises for agility, balance exercises to develop body 
control, running and marching to stimulate heart 
action and to develop poise and correct carriage, games 
to teach co-operation and unselfishness and to make 
the work enjoyable. 

It is necessary to begin with exercises designed to 
stretch the body framework, expand the chest and 
correct stooping or slouchy positions. These are known 
as posture exercises. 

Exercises causing breathlessness such as games of 
marching and running are best placed near the end of 
the lesson group, otherwise the breathlessness will 
interfere with the proper execution of other movements. 

Between these commencing and final exercises 
there should be trunk (backward and forward bending, 
turning, bending sideways), abdominal exercises, leg 
and foot exercises. 

Breathing exercises may be introduced anywhere 
in the group and should not be omitted at the end 
because they restore quiet breathing and cleanse the 
blood from the products of muscular exercise. 


Table 5 

1. (a) Running on the spot and halting in four 
movements. 

Commands: Running on the Spot—Go! Class—halt! 
1-2-3-4. (Later moving forward slightly at each step 
and with class counting.) 

(b) (Hips firm, knees bend.) Skip jump; on whistle 
jump to knees full bend. 

Commands: Hips—Firm! Heels—Raise! Knees— 
Bend! Skip jump—Go! Whistle! Knees—Stretch! 

2. Astride, hips firm, head bending forward. 

(a) Commands: Head forward—Bend! Head up- 
ward—Stretch! Repeat four times. Caution: Press 
neck back and draw chin in before bending head forward. 

(b) Warlike lunge outward. 

Commands: For punching, arms—Bend! Warlike 
lunge to right—Punch! To the left—Punch! Repeat 
four times in each direction. 

3. (Arms upward.) At whistle swing arms sideways 
and (a) downward and up again. 

Commands: Whistle! Caution: At first with leg 
slapping; later quietly. 

(b) (Arms sideways.) Arm circling spirally. 

Commands: Arms sideways—Raise! Arm circling 
spirally from back to front beginning with small circles 
and gradually increasing to large circles—Begin! Stop! 
Arms—Lower! 

Break: Thread the needle (see page 122, 1919 
Syllabus of Physical Training for Schools.) 

4. (a) (Upward bend.) Heel raising and knee full 
bending. 

Commands: Arms upward—Bend! Heels—Raise! 
Knees full—Bend! Knees—Stretch! Heels—Lower! 
Arms downward—Stretch! Repeat six times. 


5. Tug of war with linked elbows. Make two chalk 
lines three feet apart. Form the class up in two files 
facing in opposite directions.. Opponents extend inside 
arms, grasping each other’s wrists and place inside 
feet together. To take the strain all players lean side- 
ways away from each other. The outer arm is raised 
sideways to assist the balance. On the command: 
“Pull!” each player tries to pull his opponent to his own 
side; he is counted successful when one of his opponent’s 
feet is over the line. Points to be observed: (1) Guard 
against rough play and unnecessary falling. (2) Give 
practice in pulling with both right and left hand. (3) 
Space the couples so that a proper amount of space is 


allotted them. (4) The side with the largest matics of 
successful players is the winning team. 

6. Circle Seat Relay. See Table 2. 
. + Deep Breathing, judging your own time—Begin! 

top! 

Games (1) (Playground): Leap Frog—Team Race. 
More suitable for boys. Number of players, 12 to-60. 

Description: The players stand in files, six to ten 
players in each team. The first player in each team leaps 
over the backs of the players to the end of the file, turns 
and travels up the file by running. in and out between 
the players. He tags the second player, and then returns 
to the end of the line where he takes his stand. Im- 
mediately the second player is tagged he may start 
and leap down the line. This is repeated until all the 
players have run. The team finishing first is the winner. 

Game (2) Shadow Tag (suitable for small children). 
(Playground.) Four to sixty players. (In sunny weather.) 
The player who is chosen as “It” tries to jump on to 
the shadow of some other player and if successful, 
announces the fact by calling the name of the player. 
That player then becomes “It.” 

The teacher or leader must insist on the players 
staying out in the open where the shadows become 
apparent so that the chaser may reach the shadows. 


Problems in Eduration 


H. E. SMITH, M.A. 





SoLvinG ARITHMETIC PROBLEMS 


“Training children to solve arithmetic problems is one of the hardest 
and most discouraging tasks of the teacher.” 


HETHER or not we agree with this declaration 
we shall, at least, be interested in the results of an 
experimental study called “Solving Arithmetic Pro- 
blems,”’ appearing in the Elementary School Journal* for 
November and December. The authors are C. W. 
Washburn of Winnetka, and R. Osborne of Chicago. 
The experiment lasted for two years and involved the 
testing and retesting of more than a thousand children. 
In general the method adopted was to set up a 
hypothesis—a guess as to some factor or factors which 
might modify the success of chidlren in solving problems. 
The hypothesis was then checked by a series of carefully- 
controlled experiments. In this very brief review a few 
only. of the several hypotheses will be selected for 
mention. 
First: ‘‘Is there any relation between ability to 


solve problems and ability to make some formal analysis ~ 


of the problems?” This hypothesis arose out of the 
practice of many teachers of requiring their pupils to 
state, in the solution of problems, the elements given, 
those to be found, those to be disregarded, and the 
process to be used. The question remained, however, 
was there any relation between ability to do this sort 
of analysis and ability to solve the problems themselves? 
So contradictory to preconceived notions were the 
results of the first experiments (it appeared that children 
who had received no training in analysis solved pro- 
blems: as successfully as. did children who had been 
carefully trained in. analysis) that the second year was 
devoted almost exclusively to an investigation of this 
one problem. 

The second year’s. experiment therefore resolved 
itself into an “intensive and extensive study of the 
results and relative merits of three methods of training 
children to solve problems.” 

Seven hundred and sixty-three Grade VII. and VIII. 
pupils in eighteen schools were divided into three equal 
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groups, classified on the basis of (1) original ability to 
solve problems, (2) original ability to do arithmetical 
fundamentals, (3) intelligence ratings, (4) chronological 
age, and (5) the judgment of teachers. Each group was 
then instructed for six weeks in one of the following 
methods of solving problems: 

(A) Many Problem Method: The essence of this 
method was that the teacher should refrain from showing 
the pupils any particular method of solving problems but 
should encourage them to solve just as many problems as 


possible using whatever method they might choose.-. 


Problems were to be worked on the blackboard, with the 
pupils assisting, and the, teacher was to help the pupils 
with any of their difficulties. But in no case was she to 
emphasize any particular method or to generalize upon 
any procedure. 

(B) The Analysis Method: The group instructed 
in. this method was to attack every problem according 
to a definite technique, as follows: Read the problem 
carefully; determine what was to be found; determine 
what elements in the problem would help to find the 
answer; decide what process to use; estimate the probable 
answer; and solve the problem. All blackboard work 
and all assistance to pupils was to include the going over 
of these six steps. In this way the pupils were to be 
given a six weeks rigorous training in analysis. 

(C) The Analogy Method: The principle of this 
method was to reason out the difficult written problems 
of analogy from simple oral problems of the same type. 
The pupils were to be definitely trained to make up simple 
oral problems analagous to the written ones, to solve the 
oral problems, discover by what process the solution 
was reached, and then to apply the process to the 
written problems. All class demonstration and indivi- 
dual assistance was to be given by this method of 
approach. 

The results of the experiment were in perfect harmony 
with the conclusions of the first year. Within limita- 
tions carefully stated by the authors the following 
conclusions are valid: : 

1. “Ability to solve a problem mentally is in many 
cases not accompanied by ability to solve the same type 
of problem involving numbers so large as to necessitate 
figuring on paper, even though the child can do such 
figuring correctly when the numbers are presented by 
themselves.” 

2. “Training children to analyze problems, training 
them to see analogies between difficult problems 
and similar simple problems, and merely giving them 
many problems to solve without any special technique 
all result in remarkable improvement in problem- 
solving ability—both selection of process and mechanical 
accuracy.” 

3. “Training in the seeing of analogies appears to 
be equal or slightly superior to training in formal 
analysis for the superior half of the children; analysis 
appears to be decidedly superior to analogy for the 
lower half; but merely giving many problems, without 
any special technique of analysis or the seeing of analogies, 
appears to be decidedly the most effective method of all.” 

These conclusions are very interesting and are of 
great importance to teachers of arithmetic. No doubt 
the great majority of time-coerced teachers of ungraded 
schools employ of necessity the last-mentioned method, 
but it is a real satisfaction to know that no better method 
has to be rejected in its favor. 

A second line of experiment attempted to determine 
“if inability to visualize the situation dealt with in a 
problem was an important cause of failure to solve the 
problem.” The investigation covered only compara- 
tively simple one-step problems. Within these limits 


there was no evidence to show that pupils had difficulty 
in understanding the language or in visualizing the 
situations. 

Another series of experiments revealed that “un- 
familiarity with the situation involved in a problem” 
reduced the percentage of successes only very slightly. 
The type of unfamiliar situation used in the experiment 
was decidedly bizarre. The only possible conclusion, 
therefore, is that well-chosen text-book problems 
contain nothing so unfamiliar as seriously to increase 
their difficulty. This conclusion does not in the least 
lessen the desirability from other viewpoints that 
arithmetic problems deal with situations both familiar 
and praetical. 

A study of the errors involved in the various tests 
showed that most of the errors were mechanical. This 
conclusion at least is in agreement with our preconceived 
notions, and confirms our suspicion that inability to do 
Grade VIII. and High School mathematics is correlative 
with the lack of facility in the accurate use of arithmetic 
mechanics. 

RELIABILITY OF EXAMINATIONS 


Suggestions for the improvement of our written 
examinations usually include recommendations looking 
to the partial or entire elimination of the essay type 
examination in favor of what is popularly known as the 
new-type examination. The latter appears in a variety 
of forms but of these the most familiar are the true-false 
tests, the multiple response tests, the recall tests, and the 
completion tests. 

It is likely to be some time before any radical change 
is made in Alberta’s examination system, but in the 
meantime some experimental work should be done 
and some facts secured to be used as a basis for future 
decisions. We require especially to know what type 
of examination is most easily and accurately scored, 
what type is most reliable, and what type measures a 
pupil’s knowledge with the. greatest accuracy. In a 
word we need to know the degrees of objectivity, 
reliability, and validity of different types of exam- 
inations. 

With regard to objectivity there can be no question 
that the new-type examination has every advantage 
over the essay type. In both the pupil’s and the 
examiner’s performances the personal equation is largely 
eliminated. The pupil has only to register in some 
way his choice of response, or at most to write a word 
or phrase by way of completing a sentence. He can 
no longer conceal his complete ignorance under a fine 
fluency or deck out a tender sprout of knowledge as a 
plant in full bloom. So also the prejudices of the 
examiner—his interests or aversions—have little oppor- 
tunity to affect the real score made by the pupil. 

When it comes to reliability and validity the ad- 
vantages possessed by the new-type examinations are 
less obvious. It is the purpose of the succeeding 
paragraphs to present some evidence regarding reliability. 

First it will be necessary to distinguish between the 
terms reliability and validity. The first term is used 
in a technical sense to signify “consistency of measure- 
ment.” The reliability of a test is normally determined 
by giving the test twice to the same pupils, permitting 
a reasonable time to elapse between the two sittings. 
If the test has two or more forms these may be given 
concurrently to the same pupils. A test which is 
reliable yields the same or very nearly the same relative 
scores when repeated. The amount of agreement 
between the two sets of scores is measured as the co- 
efficient or correlation and is called the reliability 
coefficient. It may very well happen that the tests 
fail to measure what they are intended to measure, 
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but that failure is beside the point. Intelligence tests 
may not measure intelligence, but if their performance 
in whatever they do measure is consistent they. are to 
that extent reliable. 

A test is valid, on the other hand, if it measures 
what it purports to measure. Validity is therefore a 
more fundamental characteristic than is reliability and 
much more difficult to estimate. The validity of any 
type of examination does not at present admit of any 
very precise determination. 

Coming back to the topic of reliability, the writer 
undertook during the fall term to determine the re- 
liability of a new-type examination in Canadian History. 
The examination consisted of ten tests of various kinds: 
completion, recall, multiple choice, etc. On September 
24th it was given to four Grade IX classes, and on 
December 16th the same test was again given to the 
same classes. In the interval (three months) the 
pupils had no occasion to study Canadian History. 
The examinations occupied 35 minutes, about three 
minutes of which were taken in giving the necessary 
instructions. One hundred and thirty-four pupils took 
the test twice. 

On the first scoring the average was 52.1 points 
out of a possible 100 and the standard deviation was 
15.74. For the December scoring the average was 
55.1 and the standard deviation 14.57. The coefficient 
of correlation, or reliability, was .892 with a probable 
error of + or — .0112. The index of reliability, or highest 


reliability that the test was capable of, was V .892 or 
945. 


These figures are interesting if they help to answer 
three questions: (1) What is the reliability of the new- 
type examination in History? (2) How does it compare 
with the results obtained from other investigations? 
(3) How does it compare with the reliability of old-type 
examinations? 

The first question is already answered as far as concerns 
the 32-minute test above described. The second 
question finds a partial answer in an article appearing 
in the School Review for January. Edith Hammondt 
reports the results of an investigation on the reliability 
of a 30-minute new-type test in ninth grade English 
given to 301 pupils. Reliability on the total test was 
.854 + or — .011. Reports of investigations by Woodf, 
Brinkley, Ruch, and Toops show reliabilities on different 
kinds of objective tests ranging from .63 to .90, with an 
average on 30-minute tests of well above .80. The 
following table presents a summary of reliability data 
chosen at random from different sources. 


RELIABILITIES OF NEW-TYPE EXAMINATIONS 








Test No. of Pupils Reliability 

tCourtis (Arithmetic addition) -_-_____- 81 “87 
§Haggarty (Comprehension in Reading) - 154 83 
§Thorndike-McCall (Comprehension in 

Sees 2 rR ous sob russes: 154 75 
§Courtis (Rate in Reading)___________-_- 154 a7. 
tHammond (Grade IX English). 7 301 85 
tWood (Contemporary History) - - - - _-_- 440 .89 
tRuch (American History) ---_-_-_----- 135 87 
Smith (Canadian History)__..______-_-- 134 89 


It is seen that all the reliabilities are comparatively 
high and that the average would be well above .80. 

Owing to the paucity of figures regarding the re- 
liability of the old-type examination a comparison 
with the new-type is merely tentative. Brinkley+ 
reports a reliability of .72 for a 31-minute essay exam- 
ination for large groups of high school students. Ruch 
and Stoddard report reliabilities ranging from .35 to 
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.90 for thirty- to sixty-minute examinations, the average 
being .55. The investigations of Monroe and Souders 
yield reliabilities ranging from .95 to —-.18 with an 
average of .65. 

From this evidence the conclusion seems to be that 
while old-type examinations appear to have fairly 
satisfactory reliabilities, the new-type tests have re- 
liabilities averaging decidedly higher. 

The significance of reliability in a measuring instru- 
ment is apparent when we consider the possibility of 
having to use a unit of length which, in measuring a 50-ft. 
line, would register anything from 44 ft. to 56 ft. This is 
the precise situation in education when we use a mea- 
suring instrument (an examination paper) with a re- 
liability no higher than .70. The probable error of 
measurement (using 8.D.=16) is given by the equation: 
P.E.(m) =.6745 x §S.D. X Vi1—r.** Whence P.E.(m) 
= .6745 X 16 X Vi—.70=+ or — 6 
This means that if a student’s true score (his actual 
ability) were represented by 50, the reliability of our 
measuring instrument stands so low that the student’s 
chances are only just even (1 to 1) of obtaining a score 
between 44 and 56. His chances are 4.5 to 1 of getting 
a score between 38 and 62; and the chances are 21 to 1 
that his score will fall somewhere between 32 and 68. 

A reliability of .80 would reduce the Probable Error 
of Measurement to + 4.8, and a reliability of .90 under 
the same circumstances would reduce it further to 
+ 3.4. 
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| Correspondence 


N the December issue of the A.7.A. appears an 
interesting article on ‘‘ Examination Standards and 
Statistical Methods,” by Mr. H. E. Smith, in which he 
makes one or two references to an article of mine in 
the October issue. 

Having had experience already with some of our 
pedagogical statisticians I tremble at the thought of 
getting drawn into any controversy with one of them. 
Does it transpire that numbers of Grade VIII graduates 
come up to our High schools in a state of utter be- 
wilderment and without the thought of moving a finger 
in their own behalf ever having crossed their minds? 
Our brave statisticians can jump immediately to the 
rescue with ‘facts and figures” to prove that such 
is not the case. Is it true that in many of our class- 
rooms teaching has degenerated into an orgy of dictation 
of notes, these notes being copied by a lot of mere 
children till their wrists are tired and their heads hot 
but empty? Some local statistician can at once come 
forward and prove that no notes are ever dictated but 
that the pupils are studying and learning their work. 
Is it a fact that we have a public school curriculum of 
such monstrous content as to break the heart of the 
teacher and the head of the pupil if he were actually 
called upon to do it all honestly and thoroughly and to 
learn it? Watch some statistical hero step forward and 
prove that the more material we have in our curriculum 
the less bewilderment will there be in the minds of the 
pupils! The magic wand of some local pedagogical 
statistician can be relied upon every time to prove that 
that which happens does not happen! 
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With these preliminaries out of the way I come 
now to Mr. Smith’s references to me. He says I have 
“made a plea for absolute standards in education.” 
Nobody who is not a statistical expert will ever under- 
stand how he got that meaning from my article. It is 
true I made a plea that our Alberta boys and girls ‘be 
given a chance to achieve as high a standard in the 
rudiments as their fathers and mothers did before 
them. Such a standard, of course, being judged by 
human beings, as those innocuous standards recommend- 
ed by Mr. Smith are judged by human beings, can 
hardly be regarded as ‘absolute.’ There never was 
and never will be any ‘‘absolute”’ standard of education. 
I admit the impossibility of defining any absolute 
standard of anything human. That, apparently, is 
the only thing our statistical wizards admit they cannot 
do! However, in spite of all this welter of variable 
conceptions and standards, I would suggest to Mr. 
Smith by way of illustration that we have a course in 
arithmetic for Grade XI students, that they should 
be expected to make an intelligent. attempt at solving 
at least the typical problems therein, and that to put 
these students “‘through” in arithmetic in spite of their 
inability to solve such problems just because a lot of 
them can pass an examination in literature is a queer 
way to set a standard in arithmetic. Really the wisdom 
of our pedagogical experts passeth all understanding! 
Do we wish to form some idea of a student’s attainments 
in say physics. Give him an examination in history! 
If he can pass that, but fails in physics, then his success 
in history proves that his physics paper was too hard! 
Verily the wonderland of Alice was a bleak waste in 
comparison with the interesting and fantastic world in 
which some of our statisticians live, move and have 
their being! 

I would like to call attention to the fact that the 
standard recommended by Mr. Smith is more nearly 
absolute than mine is. His standard boils down merely 
to the average present-day achievement of our high 
school students. (I am thinking of arithmetic.) Such a 
standard is very nearly absolute, as everybody teaching 
mathematics or physics in our high schools must know. 
I could very nearly give an exact definition of such a 
standard! Any of your readers who have not been 
under the spell of our statisticians can do the same. 

Mr. Smith accuses me of ‘‘making light of the most 
promising possibility of arriving at a standard, namely 
by means of statistical measures.’”’ Now scarcely 
anyone would make light of statistics per se. I really 
plead innocent of this charge. But if Mr. Smith thinks 
I wish to “make light”’ of the use he would make of our 
statistics after we get them he is entirely correct. I 


hereby declare that I intend to “make light” of any 


sort of statistical jugglery that implies the acceptance 
of the average Alberta achievement in arithmetic as a 
standard. I realize the difficulties of the case; I am 
aware that if an honest attempt is ever made to remedy 
this thing our entire school system will have to go on 
the operating table (statisticians and all!) But, speak- 
ing more particularly as a parent, I am going to fight 
those whose bizarre theories tend to perpetuate our 
present ignorance of the bare elements of arithmetic. 
Yours sincerely, 
D. L. SHortuirr. 


‘Edson, Alberta, 
Jan. 22nd, 1927. 
Dear Editor: 
I should like to make a few remarks on the subject of 
the Ukrainian teacher as raised by Mr. R. Boswell in the 
January issue of our magazine. 
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First of all, I sympathize with Mr. Boswell in his 
attitude on the subject. It does seem unjust that any 
school board should let nationality influence it in its 
decisions. It does seem unfair that that influence should 
mean $100 or $200 more in salary for the Ukrainian 
teacher. It also does seem strange that the Ukrainian 
language should be taught in Canadian schools. There 
are other irregularities in connection with Ukrainian 
teachers and schools but I doubt if the Ukrainians 
should be censured for a condition to which we are all a 
party. 

On the subject of nationality let me say that the 
Ukrainian is not alone in his preference for those of his 
own extraction. I have known Scotch and English to .- 
be quite as unfair in choosing teachers. In fact, if you 
take the Province over, I have no doubt you would fail 
to find a board that hasn’t, because of nationality; 
color, religion, lodge, or politics, at some time dealt 
unfairly with teachers. Can we not blame the small 
unit of administration for that? Perhaps a man of 
ability in making appointments would overlook those 
points in favor of experience and qualification. 

Now the salary question: . I say God bless the teacher 
who can get two hundred dollars extra for anything. 
He deserves it. 


The point of language instruction: It is wrong, 
because the motive behind it is wrong; and it could 
easily be stopped by the Department. But something 
else is wrong, too. When that something is remedied 
the Ukrainian will not want the language of his fathers 
for he will have become a Canadian in the truest sense 
of the word. 


Let me explain my point. In one Ukrainian district 
that I know of, school has been in operation for twenty- 
five years—but only the children of the last six years 
recall anything they ever learned .in school. The 
others—in the words of a young man living there— 
went to school to be pounded by the English speaking 
children, taunted and jibed, then whipped by the 
teacher and sent home. The result was they learned to 
band together against the Canadians and to develop 
an Ukrainian nationalist spirit. We can’t blame the 
Ukrainians for that condition. No doubt they weren’t 
very enthusiastic about an education, but I know a great 
many supposedly good Canadians who are seriously 
lacking in that respect. 


There are, fortunately, schools in Ukrainian districts 
which have given scholars a good start on the way to 
an education, and a surprisingly large number of these 
have secured University degrees. But how do they 
fare when they face the good Canadian populace and 
ask for a position? Even the suggestion of Ukrainian 
extraction in the name is enough, generally, to cause 
the refusal of an application. What will poor clever 
little Alex. A. Molodianovich do when he wants a 
position? Perhaps he will have to teach a small school, 
run a small store, or do something small, among 
Ukrainian or Polish people. 

When one thinks of the indignities our foreign born 
suffer at our hands is it amy wonder they cling to a 
nationalist spirit? The fact that they do, however, 
need not alarm us for the more educated they become 
and the more educated we become, the better spirit of 
Canadian nationalism there will be and the more 
toleration for the other man’s creed, color and calling. 

Trusting that my remarks will be accepted in the 
spirit in which they are given. 

I am, 
Yours fraternally, 
Cuas. D. DENNEY, 
Vice-Prin. Edson School.” 
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Editorial 


HE President of the United Farm Women of 
Alberta/ in her annual address at the recent 
convention, expressed the opinion that ‘Secondary 
education is becoming an acute problem in the rural 


communities.” During recent years so many pupils 
after having passed the Grade VIII examination, desire 
to remain in school and take High School work; i 

consequence, the existing provision for High School 
accommodation is entirely inadequate. Mrs. Gunn’s 
comment will be heartily endorsed by all true edu- 
cationists: ‘I do not regard this as a grave problem, 
however, in the light of a calamity ..... but rather 
do I consider it one of genuine satisfaction, indicating 
marked progress.’ Neither, will there be many 
educationists finding fault with the slogan, “High 
School facilities for every boy or girl in the Province.” 


* * * * 


NE day we read with pleasure of the U.F.W.A. 
President’s report being acclaimed by the 
delegates, the next day, we rub our eyes to make sure 
we are awake for the press reported that Miss Agnes 
McPhail’s address before the same convention was 
heartily acclaimed also. Judging from the press reports 
the lady M.P.’s address might be construed as a reply 


to Mrs. Gunn: better no High School education at all 
rather than what we are now getting; the whole system 
is wrong, it is a deterrent to contented rural and farm 
life; the text books are a menace to democracy; the 
boys and girls attending High School are educated 
away from the farm; the Russian system of education 
under the Soviet regime is infinitely preferable; Denmark 
has marched generations ahead of our so-called enlight- 
ened Canada; few systems of secondary education 
are aS bad as ours which should be scrapped. 
But—‘‘If it were done when ’tis done, 
Then ’twere well it were done quickly.” 

Is Miss McPhail quite sure that the killing would be 
justified by the cure? True, the eminent lady suggested 
a “commission” to survey the educational systems of 
other countries: with that we heartily agree. Never- 
theless, we are not convinced from the general tone of 
her address that the findings of any number of com- 
missions after duly investigating and deliberating 
would convince her of the competency or sincerity of 
the personnel of the commission, unless they reported 
in favor of the abolition of our present system and a 
substitution therefor of the Russian, the Danish, or 
some other system—any system, provided our own 
Canadian system be abolished. 


* * * * 


E do not suggest that a critical attitude should 
be denounced. Heaven help us if we cease 
to be critical, for in criticism lies the hope of reform; 
defects and blemishes are laid bare and the obstacles 
to progress are battered down. On the other hand 
wholesale destructive criticista is not justifiable unless 
what is so criticized is impervious to reform and its 
continued existence a menace. By raking fore and aft 
with a broadside of heavy guns, a splendid vessel of 
perfect construction and noble form, taking years of 
science to plan and construct, may be abolished in a 
twinkling. Destructive criticism is so much easier to 
hurl than practical suggestion for reform. 
“A man must serve his time to every trade 
Save censure—critics all are ready made.” 


* * * * 


AVE the Canadian systems—-the Alberta system— 
justified their right to exist; do they tend to 
provide an opportunity to the pupils for leading fuller 
lives, of enabling them to use more wisely their leisure 
and thereby correspondingly reducing the chances of 
falling into mischief or crime? Do the schools train 
our future citizens to an appreciation of what is beautiful 
in literature, in art, in music? Do they cultivate 
independence, self control, and self reliance? Do they 
tend to develop a good type of social instincts? Do 
they enable people to meet the responsibilities of life 
with a degree of intelligence? If these queries be 
answered in the affirmative (and we feel sure an honest 
informed judge must answer “yes’’) then the educational 
system is not generally wrong, and Mrs. Gunn is surely 
right in anticipating with delight the extension of High 
School facilities to every boy and girl on the farm. 
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E are reminded of the whimsical answer of a 
famous Punch cartoonist, “It never was!’’ 
when asked: “Do you think Punch is as funny as it used 
to be?” This is just about as perfect a rejoinder as could 
be. conceived to the question: “Is the educational system 
of the schools of today fitting the boys and girls for 
life as well as it used to do years ago?” The same reply 
was just as suitable fifty, one hundred years or more 
ago, ever since the work of education began, as it is 
today. There never has been a time when perfection 
was ever recognized and just as sure as the world is 
evolving, science and civilization advancing, no system 
of education can be considered a perfect structure. 


* * * * 


HE world of tomorrow will require a very different 
system of education than does the world of today, 

but just as surely as the world of tomorrow will evolve 
from conditions today and the superstructure of future 
civilizations rest on the civilization of today, the edu- 
cational systems of the future will be evolved from 
those of today. And as changing conditions require 
changes in curricula, in schools, in administration, 
every person capable of thought must always come 
to the conclusion that ‘‘something is wrong with edu- 
cation.” Mr. Will Irvine, M.P., in a recent article on 
education tersely says: ‘Education is the cure for the 
educational system itself.” It always was so and it 
always will be so, but it requires the touch of the magician 
to place the finger on the right spots and say: “Lo! 
here!’ “Lo! there! is the exact cause of the trouble.” 


Neither is there any person nor company of persons 


living whom any large proportion of intelligent people 
would accept as a competent authority to decide just 
what reforms are essential, for the simple reason that 
there is no commonly accepted fundamental aim in 
education, especially secondary education. On the one 


hand we have the pure utilitarians, on the other, the. 


pure culturists: those whose sole conception of education 
is to fit the boy or girl to earn a living; others to whom 
the thought is hateful that education should do other 
than develop literary, ethical and aesthetic instincts 
or produce scientific prodigies; and yet others whose 
conception of educational reform is to meet entirely 
new situations with old traditional methods. With 
what result? Educational systems and reforms under 
a democracy must inevitably reflect all these points of 
view, and the criterion of competency on the part of 
those called upon to institute or recommend reforms is 
the degree with which they are able to reconcile in the 
most effective manner without prejudice to sound 
evolution, all aspects of the problem. Of course, there 
will always be critics circumscribed in everything but 
their criticism: those who can view only one side of a 
situation and damn the whole business and everybody 
connected therewith because their conception, and their’s 
alone, is not recognized as providing a panacea for all 


| perplexities. 


Wetter sae the, advantage-of-Miss-MePhail 


for she was a member of the very representative 
committee—whieh—was~appeinted.by the Minister in 
1920 for the purpose of revising the courses of studies. 
Every organization of provincial seope—boards of trade, 
Rotary and Kiwanis clubs, women’s institutes, labor 
organizations, the University, editors of leading news- 
papers, were all represented; one would think every 
possible conception of education, every viewpoint on 
curricula would be aired in the committee and, judging 
by the time it took to complete the work, such was 


the case. 
ok * ok * 


He was an opportunity for everybody interested 

to clear up the whole situation, to compile a 
perfect scheme. It was a case of “Speak now, or 
forever hold your peace.’’ And yet, the new scheme 
is under fire more regularly than was the old, but the 
broadside does not come from those in touch with 
the curriculum committee. They realize today that it 
is much easier to talk about “changing the curriculum” 
than putting into effect any changes of permanent 
utility. Had the committee accepted every suggestion 
placed before them, the new course of studies would 
have been as voluminous as the Encyclopaedia Brit- 
tanica, and as possible for any student to wade through 
it as to wade across the ocean. It is no use the farmers 
urging that the curriculum is not satisfactory to farmers. 
They had their chance. The Curriculum Committee 
took very decided steps to submit the question to the 
rural sections of the Province and a most decided 
negative was registered against giving rural High School 
pupils any other course of studies than that provided 
for the city students. 


* * * * 


De the High School whe the sons and 
daughters of farmers from the farm? It is as reason- 
able to ask: “Does the sty make the pig or the pig the 
sty?” A direct answer is not possible. However it may be 
said that no course of study will hold to the farm, people 
whose natural equipment does not belong to the farm 
and who are born for something different. Professional 
life of today is filled with men and women reared under 
perfect conditions on the farm, and the world will never 
again be organized to force people into a vocation or 
atmosphere which is not acceptable to them; and no 
amount of any kind of education will hold some people 
behind the barbed wire of a quarter section. On the 
other hand no system of education with a purely academic 
slant will prevent a Trelle or a Strange from launching 
out as a farmer. We understand that the Livestock 
Commissioner of Canada was a city educated youth 
and there is a constant ebb and flow between city and 


country. Unless human nature undergoes a revolution, 


city life will always have an irrisistible attraction for 
youth. Modern city amusements, civic developments, 
transportation, city dwellings and other conveniences, 
together with the longing possessed by 95% of young 
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men and women to be one of the crowd will always be 
a magnet. On the other hand it might be surprising 
to learn how many young people who having tasted 
and tired of city existence return to the country. It 
seems to us that it is more reasonable to suggest that 
the only way to stem the tide of migration of young 
people to the cities is to abolish the city, than it is to urge 
that a complete overhauling of the education system 
is the only way out. 


* * * * 


W°* suggest that if our High School organ- 

ization were perfect, with the course we 
have at present, a great deal more concentration might 
be devoted to drawing upon the lives and experiences 
of the rural students when treating many of the subjects. 
It is reasonable to assume also that when High School 
education for rural pupils is really seriously demanded 
by the rank and file in the farming communities and they 
are prepared to make sufficient sacrifice to implé¢ment 
their desire, the rural populace will possibly take urgent 
steps to dovetail the High School course of studies 
into what they consider are the secondary educational 
needs of rural life. However, at the present time, 
rather than tackle the problem seriously and provide 
for themselves, the rural communities would rather 
impose on the city and town school boards by sending 
their boys and girls to the urban High Schools, thereby 
surely placing themselves ‘‘out of court’’ with respect 
to the argument that the High School system as it exists 
is unsuitable for the farmer’s boy or girl. We are not 
for one moment suggesting that the High School ad- 
ministration provides suitable education for every boy 
and girl from and for every environment, but the fact 
remains that the course of studies as it exists at present 
is the best attempt yet made on this continent to re- 
concile the view-point of every section of the community. 
If High School education of today savors too much of 
the city bent, surely the cities are not open to criticism. 
“‘He who pays the piper calls the tune.’”’ Nevertheless, 
when the leaders of the powerful farmers’ organizations 
commence to concentrate seriously on the High School 
problem and welcome with delight and thanksgiving 
a wide extension of High School facilities to the rural 
areas a great step forward has been taken; and once the 
financing of High School education in rural districts 
has been grappled with and overcome, the enquiring 
farmer mind will set itself seriously to think what is 
a most satisfactory course of studies for rural pupils. 
But we prophesy that the old clash between educational 
ideals, utilitarian and cultural, will be just as clearly 
marked in the discussions then and there as now, and 
the old, old cry that “the system is unsuitable’’ will be 
just as pronounced. Text-books, examinations, and 
content of the particular subjects of the course of studies 
are but insignificant details which will solve themselves 
when once a majority opinion is manifested amongst 
the farmers as to what is the fundamental aim of a 


secondary education, and to what extent they are "ih, 
//4 


pared to prov de and pay for it. 


¥ 
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UNIOR locals of the U.F.A. were recommended 
in a report adopted by the U.F.W.A. We 
groped for a sufficiently effective reaction to the sug- 
gestion, and the quotation published on our front cover 
page from a speech of Lord Eustace Percy, President 
of the Board of Education, England and Wales, supplied 
just what was wanted. Much as we admire the U.F.A. 
and its affiliated organizations, strong as may be the 
impression that education in the past and at the present 
time has‘been the preserve of schools of thought alto- 
gether at variance with U.F.A. ideals of democracy, 
and granting for the sake of argument that such schools 
of thought are relics of a world dominated by a capital- 
istic and militaristic spirit, granting also that the minds 
of pupils have been directed by it into capitalistic and 
militaristic channels, and their minds’ thereby 
warped, this is no excuse for retaliating by making 
the schools the stamping grounds of another diamet- 
rically opposed school of thought—unless’ caveman 
tactics are justifiable, or “‘an eye for an eye, and a tooth 
for a tooth” code of morals is to be generally accepted as 
sound ethics. U.F.A. ideals, economic and _ political, 
may be perfectly sound; nevertheless we are prone 
to believe that there is no more justification for pro- 
pagandizing in the schools for U.F.A. purposes than 
there is for any religious denomination to teach sectarian 
dogma to school children and organize church societies 
amongst the pupils in schools whose parents and rate- 
payers are not necessarily 100% adherents to that 
particular faith. Schools exist for the purpose of 
educating, not proselytizing. 


THE BLAIRMORE APPEAL 


HE Blairmore appeal against the decision of Mr. 
Justice Boyle has resulted in what might be 
termed a 50-50 break, in spite of the fact that it was 
dismissed with costs. What we mean is that certain 
sections of the judgment made it absolutely im- 
perative that the Alliance should appeal the case 
in order to obtain a ruling of the Supreme Court of 
Appeal. 

Mr. Justice Boyle’s opinion was that Clause 6 of 
the Teachers’ Agreements was not binding on either 
party—teacher or board—for the reason that the 
Minister of Education had no right to insert such a 
clause in the prescribed form of agreement and that 
there was no evidence to show that the parties-to the 
agreement actually agreed to the terms. Therefore it 
meant, if that opinion were sustained, the section of 
the agreement between teachers and school boards for 
which the Alliance had been fighting for ten years to 
obtain was useless, and that a school board was not 
required to give the teacher an opportunity of learning 
and replying to the reasons of the board for desiring 
to terminate. the agreement. It meant also, that the 
agreement of practically every teacher in the Province 
in certain respects was invalid and of non-effect. The 
Alliance therefore was in duty bound to respond to 


—— 
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the obligation which devolved upon us to settle once 
and for all what were the teachers’ rights in their 
agreements, and, if what we had always been given to 
understand were our rights could not be sustained, 
then it would be our duty to agitate for such action 
on the part of the Government as would render such 
assumed rights actually unquestioned rights. 

The judgment of the Supreme Court of Appeal 
removes once and for all any suspicion that before a 
teacher can have his agreement with the board ter- 
minated by them, the board must call a meeting in 
accordance with clause 6 of the agreement for the 
purpose of giving the teacher an opportunity for hearing 
and discussing with the board their reasons for desiring 


to terminate the agreement. 
The following is a quotation from the judgment of 
the Chief Justice, concurred in by the three other learned 


judges who heard the appeal: 


“The first head note to the reported decision of the learned trial 
judge in 1926, 2ww.R., 401, is as follows: While under the School Act, 
R.S8.A., 1922, chapter 51, the Minister of Education has power to prescribe 
the form of contract between a school board and a teacher, he has no 

wer to prescribe its terms, and therefore, where terms prescribed by 

im are included in such a contract they are not binding on either of 

the parties unless the evidence shows that they did in fact really agree 
to them knowing their respective rights at the time. . 

Now, apart altogether from the question whether the Minister had 
the right to require the proviso of paragraph 6 to be in every contract 
the fact that it was a term of the contract in question, which was entered 
into by parties legally competent so to contract, would make if prima 
facie binding on them unless it were contrary to some provision of the 
Statute Section 199 (2) however, provides that a contract may be 
terminated by either party upon 30 days’ notice ‘unless otherwise 
provided for in the contract’ clearly contemplating and authorizing 
different or modified provisions. _ : F 

It is never necessary to prove in thie first instance that either party 
to a contract understood the legal effect of a term of the contract. If a 
party seeks to escape the eer sg impesed by a term of the contract it 
is incumbent on him to furnish the evidence to show grounds of excuse. 

In justice to the defendants it perhaps ought to be said that they did 
not seek to escape liability on the ground that they were not bound by 
the proviso of paragraph 6 of the contract; on the contrary, they set it 
up as a term of the contract between them and the plaintiffs and have 
stood upon their observance of it. It would appear, therefore, that 
whether this particular term is beyond the competence of the Minister 
to prescribe does not arise in the case. It seems desirable, however 
to say. a word upon the general view that the Minister has no power 
to prescribe any terms of the contract. Section 194 is as follows: ‘The 
contract entered into shall be in the form prescribed by the Minister, 
but such form may be altered or amended as may be mutually agreed 
upon by the contracting parties; provided that such alterations or amend- 
ments shall be subject to the approval of the Minister.’ 

It seems much too narrow a view to consider that the word ‘form’ 
as used in this section merely means ‘skeleton:’ Section 4 provides 
that residents may petition for the establishment of a school district 
and that the petition shall be in the form prescribed by the Minister. 
The next section requires the Minister to prescribe the form of a notice 
to be given. If the Minister could do nothing but prescribe the skeleton 
of the petition and notice, not much progress would be made. There 
can be little doubt that he is intended to set out the form in which he 
prescribes the essential contents of the petition and notice. If one 
turns to the forms which the Act or the School Assessment Act or a variety 
of other Acts prescribe, it will be found that they are much more than 
skeletons. They, in fact contain all the essential terms, having blanks 
for description of property, places, date, ete. 

There is no doubt of course that the Minister would have no power 
to prescribe a form of contract containing terms opposed to or incon- 
sistent with any of the provisions of the Act, but it would seem that he 
is intended to provide a form of contract containing the terms ordinarily 
required and this is made more manifest by the fact that any alteration 
made by the parties requires his approval for validity. There is no 
reason that occurs to me why the parties d)want to make any 
alteration in the mere skeleton or structure of Ontract and it therefore 
seems reasonable to suppose that the alterations referred to are alterations 
inthe terms. It is a most common use of the word ‘terms’ and a much 
less common one that distinguishes it from ‘contents’ or substance.” 


Another quotation given from the judgment gives 
possibly the key to the whole question why the Alliance 
entered into a law suit with the Blairmore School Board. 
The board had given teachers thirty days notice of 
termination of agreement and, although in the opinion 
of several leading legal authorities in Alberta this first 
notice was invalid, the A.T.A. would not have recom- 
mended the teachers concerned to sue for breach of agree- 
ment. But after the board had received an opinion from 
the Department of Education they went through the whole 
procedure of dismissing the teachers again. We felt that 
the teachers’ agreements did not legally terminate until 


the end of the second notice period and that the board 
should be held strictly to payment of the Blairmore 
staff for all teaching days until the end of the second 
period of notice: This caused the suit in the first 
place and, although the Trial Judge decided that the 
first notice was valid in every respect and the Supreme 
Court of ‘Appeal sustained him in that one respect, 
other reasons given by the Trial Judge for dismissing 
the action were such that the appeal was rendered 
obligatory in order to preserve or make fully known 
the rights of all teachers throughout Alberta in the 


prescribed form of agreement: 
‘To assure themselves of the validity of their procedure the Board 


(Blairmore) communicated with the Department and, in consequence 
of its advice gave new notices to the teachers and held a meeting to 
comply in strict form with the terms of the contract. The second notice 
of termination was sent on 8th August, but it is apparent that if reliance 
must be placed on it the termination of the contract would not be effective 
until seven days after the completion of the year.” 

The Alliance does not object to the type of advice 
given by the Department’ to the school board; our 
solicitor, the Department’s solicitor, two other leading 
counsel thought the advice correct, but we would 
respectfully suggest that the Department of Education 
should treat both teachers and school boards on exactly . 
the same plane. Free legal advice is not given to 
teachers when in difficulties with school boards and 
teachers know that if they are to secure legal advice 
they must pay for it out of their own pockets or obtain 
it from the Alliance. We are at loss. to understand 
why a school board which has its own legal advisers, 
should be saved by the Department from incurring 
the cost of applying to their own solicitors when they 
happen to be in difficulties with the teachers or with the 
Alliance. 

The loss of the appeal is an unfortunate result but 
disappointment at the plaintiffs being required to pay 
the costs is more than counterbalanced by the fact 


that Clause 6 is saved. 


Goral News 
LETHBRIDGE NEWS ITEMS 


Lethbridge welcomes two new teachers who were 
added to the staff at the New Year. They are Miss 
K. Thirsk of Fernie, who takes Miss Buchanan's primary 
room while she is absent owing to the illness of her 
father, and Miss Edna Scott, a Lethbridge girl, who 
has been teaching in Coalhurst. 

The regular meeting of the Lethbridge Local met 
the first Wednesday in January at Fleetwood School. 


‘After the serving of dainty refreshments enjoyed by 


all, the meeting was addressed by Mr. H. Sweet, district 
representative, who gave a very lucid report of the 
Executive meeting held in Calgary during the Christmas 
holidays. 

Miss Myrtle Gillies, who has been a familiar figure 
in Lethbridge school circles for the past six years, has 
tendered her resignation to the School Board, and will 
leave the first of February for Detroit where she will 
be married and make her future home. 

Miss Margaret Perry was a hostess Saturday after- 
noon in honor of Miss Myrtle Gillies and Mrs. Gilbert 
Paterson (nee Nan Denvon). They were each pre- 
sented with a gift which expressed the good wishes of 
those present for their future happiness. 
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As Long as She 
Shall Live 


A lady of thirty-three consulted me as to 
how she should invest her savings of $250.00 
per year. 











“*T replied, “‘If you care to make an annual 
deposit of $236.75 with the Sun Life Assur- 
ance Company of Canada, the Company 
will guarantee to pay you, beginning at age 
sixty, the sum of $50.00 per month during 
the remainder of your life. 


“If you die before you are sixty, every 
cent you have paid with dividends, would 
be. handed over to your beneficiary. 


“If you should be unable to work on 
account of ill health, your pension would 
commence three months after mis‘ortune 
overtook you. 


“‘Annual dividends are payable on this 
policy. These may either be used to reduce 
your annual premium, or may be left to 
accumulate at compound interest, in which 
case they would materially increase the 
pension payments. 


““At age sixty, you have the option of 
drawing, in lieu of the pension, a lump sum 
of $8,611.00, together with the accumulated 
dividends. 

“The remainder of the $8,611.00, if you 
should die before you have drawn that 
amount is payable to your beneficiary. 


“After three full premiums have been 
paid, a paid-up pension of a proportional 
amount may be secured. Thus your in- 
vestment is safeguarded even if circumstances 
are such that you are unable to keep up the 
payments.” 


She took the pension. Why not? 


Arrangements can be made for pensions 
to commence at age, 50, 55, 60 or 65. A 
large range of plans for any amount is offered, 
to suit the individual needs of the purchaser. 


Teachers, this is the easiest way I know to 
provide for the “Sunset of Life.” A safer 
investment you cannot find. 


If you care to write or telephone to me, 
I shall be glad to give you particulars. 


RALEIGH B. BROOKS 


320 Empire Block 
Phone 5180 


Edmonton 
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CALGARY PUBLIC SCHOOL MEN’S LOCAL 


At the general meeting of the Calgary Public School 
Men's Local of the A.T.A., held in Central School on 
January 10th, very gratifying reports of the past year’s 
progress were read. The secretary-treasurer, W. S. 
Webb, reported that the first year of the local closed 
with a balance and that nearly 92% of all the Public 
school men were members. 

The results of the election ballot was then read. 

Past President: Mr. H. Freeman 

He spoke of the support given him by the executive 
and members during the past year and prophesied 
a year of progress ahead. Mr. Freeman, who has been 
our representative at the School Board meetings, said 
that he had always received the most cordial hearing. 
A vote of thanks to the past president was moved by 
Mr. Verge, seconded by Mr. Swift. 


President: Robert Sinclair 

Mr. Sinclair reminisced on early days in Calgary 
and told of the first A.T.A. local here. “Bob” was 
born in Glengarry County, Ontario. In 1901 he realized 
what he was missing and came to Calgary where he 
finished High School. He normalled in 1912, home- 
steaded, taught for a few years in rural schools and 
came to Calgary in 1917. He is principal of Ramsay 
School, is married and has two boys. The president’s 
hobbies are (1) avoiding labor, (2) getting out of work, 
(3) playing volley ball. 

Vice-President: Harold Panabaker 

Harold’s checkered career began in  Hespeler, 
Ontario. After graduating from Galt Collegiate our 
hero worked in a haberdashery, tried office work, served 
overseas in the Canadian Artillery, returned to Canada, 
naturally came to Alberta, studied theology, farmed, 
went to Normal, and is now vice-principal of Hillhurst 
School. His hobbies are (1) music, (2) writing, and 
(3) tennis. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Walter S. Webb 

Who is another Ontario product who also saw the light 
and came to Alberta. He taught near Gadsby, nor- 
malled, taught in Claresholm for a year and came to 
Calgary in 1916. He is principal of Sunnyside School. 
His hobbies are (1) handicrafts, (2) trying to keep in 
order a Chevrolet which is totally dependent on him 
for support. He is a good secretary-treasurer. 

The remainder of the Executive for 1927 are as 
follows: 

J. R. Fuller, principal Alexandra School. 

H. S. Hinton, supervisor of music. 

W. H. A. Thomas, principal of Ogden School. 

W. F. Irwin, vice-principal King Edward School. 

At an executive meeting the following appointments 
were made: 

Representatives to Central Council of the three 
locals: Messrs. Freeman and Sinclair. 

School Board Representative: W. S. Webb. 

Press Reporter: W. F. Irwin. 


CAMROSE NORMAL 


On Thursday, the 20th of January, Mr. Barnett, 
the General Secretary-Treasurer of the Alberta Teachers’ 
Alliance, addressed the students of the Camrose Normal 
School with a view to their. forming a branch of the 
A.T.A. Mr. Barnett gave a very instructive talk on 
the aims and ideals of the society and he had an in- 
terested audience. 

The following provisional officers were elected: 

President: Clarence Hollingsworth. 

Vice-President: Michel De Savoye. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Clare Gaskell. 
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| London Cown | 


ONDON, that city of magic and mystery, which one 
feels as soon as entering! The city of crowds! 
Crowds of pleasure seekers thronging theatres, clubs and 
cabarets. Crowds watching tennis, football, or cricket 
matches, standing in queues for hours, at times all night. 
Crowds carrying on the work of London, hurrying to 
and from, undergrounds and buses, jostling one another 
good naturedly, but always courteous. 

London, the city where history echoes at every 
turning! The city that lures one forth on quests of old 
half-forgotten spots, which when discovered rewards one 
with all the thrills experienced by a pioneer explorer! 

The city of extremes, poverty and wealth living their 
own lives, yet both sharing and enjoying the prodigality 
of her parks, theatres, art treasures and _ historical 
associations. 

The city that spreads and spreads in every direction 
like a crazy quilt, somehow involving its pattern as it 
grows, past and present going hand in hand, and making 
it just what it is, London, the city one loves and wouldn’t 
have changed for the world! 

At first one is bewildered with the vastness of the 
city. One may ride and ride on the top of a bus and 
seemingly never get out of it. To Canadians, accustomed 
as we are to our cities being laid gut with regard to the four 
points of the compass and measuring our distances 
by blocks, it was rather disconcerting to be told: ‘Go 
to the top of the street and take the second turning on 
the right.” Which was the top or bottom of the street? 
It was puzzling; but when questioned, a satisfactory 
explanation was never forthcoming. One seems to 
know instinctively. 

Bewildering as the thoroughfares are, some changing 
their names several times during their length, one never 
gets lost in London. The streets seem to possess that 
magical power of disentangling themselves, or you 
mysteriously seem to have developed the powers of 
intuition. Should there be any doubt, however, you 
have only to turn to that incomparable and much 
admired person, the London Bobbie, who never seems 
to weary of directing the footsteps of the many tourists 
and strangers who visit London each year, nor to tire 
of answering their numerous questions. Listening to 
some of the questions he is called upon to answer one 
wonders if he is not supposed to possess all the wisdom 
of the sages. Foolish as some of these sound to the 
listener he answers with a smile showing not the least 
trace of impatience. 


Wonderful as are the opportunities given to us as 
exchange teachers, for seeing how young England gets 
its education, and for exchanging ideas, thereby 
strengthening the bonds of the Empire, not the least 
of the benefits to be derived by this system, to me, was 
getting the atmosphere of this great city, seeing life in 
its various aspects, and being one of ‘the crowd. By 
this means is one able to get an insight into all that has 
gone into the education of the youth of England in past 
generations and to see how the present generation are 
affected by that past. For tradition enters very largely 
into the lives of the English people and one can under- 
stand their so-called conservatism after living among 
them. 

Think what it must mean to the youth of the country 
growing up where the deeds of the past are written in 
stone on all sides, and where the very air one breathes 
seems charged with history. There is that about this 
magical London which makes one feel that her illustrious 
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sons and daughters of the past are still looking on and 
taking a hand in the game of life, perhaps guiding the 
destinies of the future great. 

One feels this when entering Trafalgar Square, the 
very heart of the Empire, so it seems, and that Nelson 
from the top of his towering column, is still. silently 
watching over the England he loved so greatly, and died 
fighting to defend. To commemorate his victory, on 
Trafalgar Day each year, the base of the column is 
heaped with flowers and wreaths from all parts of the 
Empire. It was with a feeling of pride that we saw our 
Canadian tributes to his memory among them. 

Among the many things which impresses one in 
London is the lavish decoration of the various monu-. 
ments on anniversary days, the flowers remaining un- 
molested until they have faded, while during the busy 
hours of the day and on. Sundays, crowds queue up 
and walk past to view them. Particularly was this 
true of the cenotaph decorations after Armistice Day. 
One admires the way England remembers and honors 
her departed ones who have in any way served her. 
Not only is this true of those who have served with the 
sword but equally true of those who have served in 
other ways. If you go to St. Clement Danes Church 
in the Strand you will not only see a statue of Dr. 
Samuel Johnson but will be shown the pew in which 
he used to sit, remaining vacant, to eyes of limited 
vision, in remembrance of the days when he came there 
to worship. Not far up Fleet Street still stands 
“The Cheshire Cheese’’, an old inn where he and his 
contemporaries used to meet and regale themselves. 
Today you may order the famous lark pie from a bill 
of fare similar to that in the days of Dr. Johnson. 

In Southwark Cathedral you will be shown a bust 
of Shakespeare for it was to this part of London he 
came from Stratford-on-Avon to seek his fortune in 
the great city. Not far away you will be shown a tablet 
on a wall, or rather I should say two tablets, on two 
different buildings, each claiming to be the site of 
The Playhouse, his first theatre. ' 

Among London’s many notable buildings of the 
past which cast their spell alike on native Londoners 
and visitors, are The Tower of London, Westminster 
Abbey, and St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

The Tower of London was first built by William the 
Conqueror for the purpose of protecting and controlling 
the city. It was built at a time when London was a 
walled city and as first planned lay within the city 
walls, but its enlargement late in the twelfth century 
carried its boundaries beyond the walls. Its archi- 
tecture is interesting, for although the present buildings 
are partly of the Norman Period, almost all the styles 
which have flourished in England may be found within 
its walls. Its great interest, however, lies in its his- 
torical associations. It is English history in stone. 


On entering the great gateway and seeing the guards 
in their ancient Yeoman of the Guards costume, one 
imagines the wheels of time turned backward to 
medieval times. After following your guide through 
the various towers and hearing him discourse on the 
deeds of the men and women who have made English 
history, one feels this more than ever. The Tower, 
unlike other old buildings in London, is so reminiscent 
of the gruesome in English history that one cannot 
call a visit to it an enjoyable experience. In Beauchamp 


‘Tower we were shown carefully preserved inscriptions 


cut in the stone walls by illustrious persons while awaiting 
knowledge of their fate. Of interest to most visitors 
is the one word “Jane,” supposedly referring to Lady 
Jane Grey and to be inscribed by her husband Guildford 
Dudley while a prisoner there. Then one is shown 
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the window from which Lady Jane Grey saw her 
husband’s headless body brought in from Tower 
Hill. By the time one has visited the tower where 
the bodies of the boy princes were found, and has 
been shown the exact spot where Queen Ann Boleyn 
and Katherine Howard were executed, and later where 
their remains lie in St. Peter’s Chapel, one really feels 
in a veritable chamber of horrors, and is glad to escape 
in the open air and return to the noise and bustle of a 
modern London. 

Westminster Abbey, on the other hand, enchants 
one, and calls one back again and again. It takes you 
back to the time of Edward the Confessor, its’ first 
builder, who was afterward canonized and whose tomb 
was an object of pilgrimage. The present building 
was rebuilt in the thirteen century by Henry III in 
honor of Edward I and established as the burial place 
of England’s kings. 

The exterior of the Abbey is not imposing like 
Canterbury, nor has it the grace and beauty of Salisbury 
Cathedral, but when entering it one comes under its 
mystical spell. 

Coming in the north door opposite Parliament Square, 
one is first among the tombs and memorials of England’s 
statesmen. Gladstone’s slab is in the floor over which 
you are walking, while others buried or commemorated 
here are Fox, Beaconsfield, Cobden and Warren Hastings. 


In the poet’s corner you are surrounded by memorials, 
statues and busts of English men of letters, while under 
your feet you read such magical names as Charles 
Dickens, Alfred Tennyson, Samuel Johnson, Robert 
Browning, David Garrick, and Henry Irving. The 
earliest poet to be buried here was Chaucer whose tomb 
is below a window in his honor, Milton buried at St. 
Giles, Cripplegate; Shakespeare buried at Stratford-on- 
Avon; and Sir Walter Scott at Dryburgh are all com- 
memorated by busts here. Among other illustrious 
dead are to be found the tombs of Darwin and Herchel 
side by side, and near them other men of science. 
Another interesting tablet is that to John and Charles 
Wesley, with John Wesley’s famous saying, “All the 
world is my parish.” 

In going to the poet’s corner you pass the sanctuary, 
before the altar, where England’s monarchs are crowned. 
From this point you get a view of the tower’s high roof, 
and the purples and reds of the two beautiful windows 
in the transepts. 

Among the many chapels which may be entered, 
that of Henry VII, an example of Tudor Gothic archi- 
tecture, is the most beautiful. The splendor of this 
beautiful chapel is increased by the banners of the 
Knights of the Bath which glitter above our heads, 
and by the emblazoned arms on the stalls. On viewing 
this chapel from behind the altar, where the beauty 
of the fanlike tracery of the roof can be seen above the 
banners, one falls under the spell of its mystic beauty 
and would like to linger long after the guides and crowds 
of sightseers have passed out. Like so many of the 
beautiful cathedrals in England, it stands as a monu- 
ment to the skill and art of expressing beauty in stone 
by those master builders of early times. 

The chapel of Edward the Confessor is interesting 
from an historical point of view, for here we see the 
coronation chair made for Edward I and used by all 
monarchs since. Beneath it is the Stone of Scone, 
which Edward I captured from the Scotch. The shrine 
of Edward I is here, and here lies his queen Eleanor, 
for whose funeral procession he caused the series of 
crosses to be set up, wherever her body rested, Charing 
Cross being the last. 

Of interest to all sightseers is the grave of the 
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Unknown Warrior in the Great War, which is always 
surrounded by a crowd, and always has its flowers. 

St. Paul’s Cathedral from its dominant position 
on Ludgate Hill presents an imposing appearance as 
one approaches it up Fleet Street. Seen from across 
the Thames its wonderful dome with its noble height 
outlined against the sky, one imagines oneself, not in 
London at all, but in an old-world city. 

The present cathedral, Sir Christopher Wren’s 
masterpiece, is the third cathedral dedicated to St. 
Paul, to be erected on this site. The first being about 
607 A.D. when Ethelbert, King of Kent, caused it to 
be built. But tradition takes us back still farther to 
early British times when a Roman Temple of Diana 
stood there. The present building is under restoration, 
its structure has been imperilled by the immense 
vibrations from London’s traffic, so that much of the 
building usually open to visitors, is no longer accessible. 

In Westminster Abbey we saw the tombs of kings 
and statesmen, authors and poets; in St. Paul’s crypt 
repose many of the great soldiers and sailors, and the 
great artists, while their memorials are to be seen in the 
church above. Lord Nelson and the Duke of Wellington 
have naturally been given the place of greatest honor. 
Nelson’s sarcophagus, where rest his bones, lies in the 
crypt exactly beneath the dome. The Duke of Wel- 
lington’s memorial stands beneath the central arch of 
the north aisle. The most recent memorial is one to 
Lord Kitchener in a chapel named in his honor. In 
one corner of the crypt a slab tomb marks the resting 
place of Wren himself, with a tablet above bearing the 
famous inscription which translated from the Latin 
reads: ‘‘ Reader, if you seek his monument, look around 
you.” 

The interior lacks the beauty you find in the most 
famous cathedrals of the continent. One misses the 
warmth and beauty of stained glass windows and the 
paintings but there is a commanding vastness, and 
the monuments re-tell the history of England. 

I have tried to recapture the spirit which pervades 
these historical buildings and in some measure pass it 
on to my readers. England is so replete with history 
that one can touch only the fringe. If one has the time 
the most interesting and thrilling experiences are to 
be gained by getting off the beaten path and finding 
the out of the way places which the ordinary tourist, 
and in many cases native Londoner, passes by. 

Nor is it just the old and historical that London 
has to offer. She has many other treasures to give 
and generously lays them at your feet. To the lover of 
art she offers the treasures of her National Art Gallery 
in Trafalgar Square, the Tate Gallery which is devoted 
to British art, and the Wallace Collection. These 
galleries are free nearly every day of the week to all 
who wish to visit them. To those who wish to avail 
themselves of the opportunities of increasing their 
knowledge of art, free lectures are provided by well 
qualified lecturers. To those who wish just to satisfy 
the longing for beauty here it is offered in color, form 
and subject. So quiet is it here that one may sit before 
a favorite picture and utterly lose contact with the 
throbbing life just outside the doors. Characteristic 
of London are these retreats in the heart of the city which 
offer respite and recreation to her citizens. One always 
finds these places frequented. May this not be the secret 
of that wonderful poise so characteristic of the English 
people, which has stood her in good stead in times of 
greatest national stress? 

To those who enjoy music and drama London has 
the very best to offer the varied tastes of her cosmo- 
politan population. Here again we see London’s crowds. 


—_—— 
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In the West End around Picadilly Circus, the Strand and 
Shaftesbury Avenue where most of the theatres are 
located, at the theatre hour in the evenings, one would 
imagine London had turned out en masse. London, 
true to her nature, takes time for pleasure. 

Then to the lover of the great out of door world 
she offers the spaciousness and beauty of -her parks. 
One of the surprises of London is the number and 
extent of these breathing spaces and their existence in 
the very heart of the city.. You can waik through the 
Admiralty Gate from Trafalgar Square and immediately 
enter St. James Park. Walking but a short distance 
up the Mall, and turning off into the beauty and green- 
ness of this precinct you hear only a faint rumble of 
the traffic which you have so lately left behind. There 
is what is known as “The six mile country walk” 
through the heart of London, taking in St. James Park; 
Green. Park, Hyde Park and Kensington Gaydens. 


There are numerous other parks scattered throughout 
London, some covering large areas as Hampstead Heath 
and Epping Forest,.and all claiming their crowds on 
fine days. Perhaps the favorite haunt is Kew Gardens, 
near enough to be reached by underground or bus. 
It is truly a beautiful spot at any time of the year but 
especially so in the spring. Then, at bluebell time, 
the natural woods which surround Queen Victoria’s 
cottage is‘a sea of blue. One cannot imagine a vista 
more lovely and Londoners truly appreciate the beauty 
spots they possess. 

London does not live only in the past but lives just 
vitally in the present and one feels this vitality as soon 
as entering her crowded centres. Somehow one feels 
that London after all is not her buildings, thoroughfares 
and bridges but her crowds which animate these, and 
that all that has gone into the life. 


Impressions of a Year's Work in Glasgow Schools 


MISS J. ERROL 





Y year in Glasgow as an exchange teacher is 
over and. I feel that I.would be lacking in 
courtesy if I. did not publicly acknowledge my deep 
appreciation of the privilege afforded me by the League 
of Empire in arranging the exchange and to the school 
board of Calgary for permitting it. 

Consequent to my decision to apply for exchange, 
I was often asked ‘“‘Why choose Glasgow? You 
have to work too hard there and you have a much 
better time in London.” But, as I had family as well 
as professional reasons for applying, I persisted. In 
any case, Scotland was home to me and the. travel 
opportunities and entertaining offered in London were 
not so irristible as they might otherwise have been, 
had I not crossed the English Channel on two occasions 
and been pretty well over Great Britain and Ireland. 
I had old friends to see, relatives to visit in Scotland 
and could well afford to confine my interests to pro- 
fessional channels. 

At this point I would like to explain that while 
most exchange teachers gain a broader outlook pro- 
fessionally through their year’s experience, as well as 
a great deal of enjoyment, through, entertaining and 
travel, yet there have been a few who have brought 


@ vse" upon the matter of teachers’ exchange, both 


in the colonies and in the Old Country, through their 
expectancy of and sometimes insistence on a year’s 
play. I am sorry to admit that I met one or two 
myself during the year who stated emphatically that 
they didn’t go over to ‘‘work,”’ that they went over 
for a good time, and they really expected that they 
would be given choice positions in the best schools 
irrespective of vacancies. One teacher absolutely _re- 
fused to handle such a large class as she was given 
and another handed in her resignation after three 
weeks. They took a mean advantage of the situation, 
failed to show the “sporting spirit,’ and in their out- 
spoken destructive criticism made enemies instead of 
friends, were tolerated instead of being entertained, 
and when they were given a fortnight for observation, 
paid the briefest of visits to one or two schools and 
started off on a tour a week before the summer vacation. 
It is regrettable ‘that such cases occur as in this, as in 
many other matters, the “exception has proved the 
rule” so completely that many cities over the whole 
empire are refusing to allow further exchange. 


The headquarters of the League of Empire are in 
London and a great. deal of entertaining is done there. 
Away from. London this is not so and entertaining is 
on a small scale through friends, relatives or fellow- 
members of the school staff. Apart from invitations 
to meetings of different educational associations, the 
Glasgow exchange teachers were not publicly enter- 
tained. It was not long before I heard of one exchange 
teacher who was frightfully lonesome so I managed 
to “round them up” and many pleasant meetings 
and outings were the outcome. There were three 
Australians and nine. Canadians, including an Irish 
university graduate of thirteen years experience in 
British Columbia and myself. I came from Scotland 
in 1914 so consider myself quite an old-timer. It was 
noteworthy that the two destructive critics among us, 
seemed to make no friends among their fellow-teachers 
and were not entertained like the others who were 
having a ‘“‘perfectly wonderful time.” They stated 
openly that ‘‘they didn’t like the children, they didn’t 
like the system, and they didn’t like the teachers,” 
so what else could be expected? However, they joined 
in all the travel opportunities offered by the League 
of Empire so in that sense their year was a successful 
one. There are unlimited opportunities in Glasgow 
in evening class work for teachers to become more 
proficient in practically any line, but only two of.our 
number took advantage of these. 

My professional reason for applying for Glasgow 
was to see more of the special class work in Scotland. 
I had previously taken a course at Harvard University, 
Mass., and in 1921 was given a month’s leave of absence 
so that with the summer vacation I had three months 
to visit special schools in Winnipeg, Chicago, New York, 
London and Glasgow. It was six weeks before we 
reached Glasgow and then only to find that the schools 
closed for the summer vacation on the following day. 
My brief visit to two schools that day, however, 
were enough to imbue me with the determination to 
re-visit them as soon as I could find the time and 
opportunity. 

This opportunity came through my overseas 
exchange. No special class teacher had applied and 
the only Glasgow teacher desiring exchange was a 
Roman Catholic. This very real difficulty was sur- 
mounted and in due time I arrived in Glasgow. I 
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had a most kindly reception at the offices of Glasgow 
education authority and was promised some experience 
in special schools if they could possibly arrange it or 
at least some time for observation. 

At a later date I met the Director of Education in 
Glasgow and he most kindly instructed his secretary 
to provide me with any available photographs and any 
statistics and information I desired. I need hardly 
say that I took full advantage of this courtesy and 
have consequently an excellent fund of information 
regarding special class work, especially that of the 
Mentally Defective, in which work I have been actively 
interested since 1919. 

I cannot enter now into a discussion of my work 
of nine months duration in a large city school. Glas- 
gow’s system of education is known to be of good 
repute and I cannot speak too highly of the excellence 
and thoroughness of the training given there. My 
only criticism is that the classes are much too large to 
give individual attention to each pupil. There is one 
innovation I may mention, that, in consequence of the 
wide-spread ‘‘dole” problem, classes have been formed 
at different centres to which girls under 18 years of age, 
who are unemployed, are only given the dole if they 
attend these classes. The majority of these unem- 
ployed girls were undoubtedly morons, more or less 
high grade, with little if any sense of responsibility. 

At Easter I was set free for observation in the 
Special Schools and until the end of June I spent my 
time discussing organization and methods of training 
with authorities on such subjects. Glasgow has always 
prided herself, not without reason, on her schools and 
it is generally admitted, even in London, that her 
system of special schools is unexcelled anywhere. In 
support of this statement I may quote the words of an 
American special class teacher who after a year’s ex- 
perience in Glasgow, said, “I have learnt more about 
this work since I came to Glasgow than I learnt through 
years of study and experience in the U.S.A.” 

There is a special type of school used in Glasgow 
for this work. It is built in crescent form with par- 
titions on the southern exposure which are only closed 
during recess periods or after the pupils are dismissed 
for the day. There is a wide verandah, also with 
partitions, so that the pupils are never exposed to wet 
weather. Pupils’ chairs and tables are movable so 
that they may move outside if the weather permits. 
There are spacious grounds with grassy lawns, trees and 
flowers, school gardens, chicken houses and runs and a 
sand pit with pails and spades for the younger pupils, 
who are also provided with cot, pillow and blankets 
for the afternoon siesta. Blanket capes are given out 
during colder weather. Spray baths are in daily use 
with a special bath attendant and school nurses are 
regular members of the staff. A speech specialist 
gives lessons daily to those requiring her help, with 
such notable success that one of her ex-pupils, an 
inveterate stammerer, was one of a group who won the 
first prize at the Scottish Musical Festival for school 
dramatization in May, 1926. 


Motor buses take the pupils to and from school 
and deliver the hot dinners from the central kitchens 
of the Education Authority. Pupils of special schools 
are given milk, biscuit and cod liver oil emulsion at 
11 a.m. and a two course dinner at noon for 1/2} 
(30 cents) per week. I may mention here that not 
only pupils of special schools, but any pupil in the city 
whose parents are out of work are provided with boots, 
clothing, etc., free of charge from a special department 
of the offices uf the Education Authority. There is 
also a “Necessitous Children’s Holiday Fund” which 
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sent 3,000 Glasgow children who had never been out 
of Glasgow on a holiday, away to a country camp for a 
fortnight’s holiday in the summer of 1925 and a larger 
number in 1926. 

This fund is supported by voluntary contributions 
and all sorts of means are taken to augment it. The 
Education Authority also maintains two country homes, 
one for tubercular cases and the other for different diseases. 
They also supply teachers for hospitals or children’s 
homes. No wonder Glasgow school rates are the highes} 
known, but who will deny that it is money well spent. 

In addition to the number of. open air schools, 
specially built for physically defective pupils, the 
Authority have found it feasible to convert some beauti- 
ful residences into schools for mentally defective and 
they have built open air annexes for the physically 
defective in the grounds. The larger rooms with lofty 
ceilings make splendid class rooms for fifteen to twenty 
pupils, and to all appearance, the children respond to 


the environment for I saw not the slightest trace of ~ 


vandalism in or outside these schools. 

In the majority of these schools, both physically 
and mentally defective are admitted, but the system 
of instruction is not at all similar. The P.D. pupils 
follow the usual curriculum while there are special 
schemes of instruction for the mentally defective. 

The training of the latter is now considered so 
important in Scotland that teachers wishing to take up 
this work must take a year’s post-graduate course in 
Glasgow University. This must be supplemented with 
a favorable report on the teacher’s work after a year 
has elapsed before the special qualification is granted. 

This course involves the study of both the theoretical 
and practical nature of the work. A great deal of at- 
tention is paid to the methods of teaching the three 
“R’s.” These are almost entirely individual and 
show great ingenuity. Some of the simplest equipment 
can be bought through the stores supplying kinder- 
garten material but much the greater part is the work 
of the individual teacher. The trouble taken by the 
teacher, however, is well repaid in the improved dis- 
cipline, each pupil working out his own problem in 
his own time and it is a very simple matter to keep 
record of the pupil’s progress. It has occurred to me 
that several of these methods might well be adopted 
in our rural schools where the work, like that of the 
special schools, is so largely individual. 

The manual work in the special schools is much 
too varied to attempt anything but enumeration: 
sewing and embroidery, all kinds of knitting, rug- 
making on canvas and looms, raffia and cane work, 
toy making, carpentry (the usual course), net darning, 
leather work and pottery being among the number. 

Eurhythmics (the Dalcrose method), folk-dancing 
and games are given an important place in the time- 
table. These are greatly favored in the ordinary 
schools, euryhthmics taking the place of formal drill 
in the infant-rooms or kindergartens. In the matter 
of motor-co-ordination, appreciation of rhythm and 
strict concentration is invaluable for mentally de- 
fective pupils. Teams of mentally defective pupils 
have competed successfully in folk dancing against 
pupils from all kinds of schools in the musical festival. 
Singing is also considered important, picked pupils 
forming most creditable school choirs. 

Adolescent mentally defective girls are given special 
training in housewifery, to prepare them as far as 
possible for taking charge of a family on a small income. 
How to prepare nourishing but cheap meals, how much 
should be spent in rent, clothing, food, etc., how to 
make and mend clothing, as well as the ordinary care 
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of a house, are all given due consideration. Instead of 
dealing in small quantities individually as in an ordinary 
cookery course, they are taken in groups to make a 
family dinner, each group having its own work for the 
day, e.g., laundry, house-cleaning, cooking, etc. Their 
arithmetic problems are all concerning the honie. 
There is a model house to keep in order and the girls 
soon begin to take an interest in their own homes. 
There is no better occupation for these girls than 
domestic service and they get sufficient experience in 
school to enable them to give satisfactory service to 
their employers on leaving school. 

It has been found advisable in Glasgow to have 
one large centre for adolescent mentally defective boys. 
These are under male instructors exclusively and are 
taken in relays, each teacher having two classes, one at 
manual work while the other is at academics. Expert 
craftsmen teach such crafts as boot-making, tailoring, 
carpentry and metal work. Two periods per week are 
given to swimming. The latest methods of teaching 
academics to mentally defective pupils are proving their 
value in the hands of competent, enthusiastic instructors, 
who are finding it possible to re-direct the gang-spirit 
so common in their pupils to more wholesome channels, 
while particular aptitudes are watched for and en- 
couraged. One pupil showed talent verging on genius 
in his still-life painting in oils. 

In addition to these aforementioned schools, there 
are classes in schools for the blind, semi-deaf, myopic, 
skin diseases and hospital cases. 

An interesting development of the work among the 
mentally defective is the formation of after-care com- 
mittees, groups of voluntary workers who visit the 
homes of ex-pupils of moron mentality. There are 
also “‘Clubs”’ of ex-pupils in most of the schools, meeting 
at least once a week when the members may ask advice, 
get help in home-hobbies or are given interesting talks. 
Through these two agencies, statistics are now available 
proving that, given proper training, the moron boy or 
girl may confidently be expected to earn a decent 
living on leaving school. That this is largely, if not 
entirely, due to the special school movement cannot 
be doubted. 

After completing my three months’ observation in 
Glasgow Special Schools, I enrolled in a summer course 
at Leeds University for teachers of special classes in 
England. It was most instructive and enjoyable. 
although somewhat strenuous, and I have returned 
home with a fresh vision and an added enthusiasm for 
the work in which I am engaged. 

As a result of my experience, I feel that I have a 
real message to convey to my fellow citizens of our 
great province. Alberta, despite her youth, has already 
shown a most progressive spirit in her attitude to the 
special school movement for pupils of moron mentality 
in our cities, but the problem of the moron in the rural 
districts has still to be solved. We have also the 
problem of the physically defective child to face. In 
spite of our wonderful climate, we have many pupils 
suffering from organic or nervous affections to whom 
hours in the atmosphere of a crowded class-room are a 
nightmare, and whose physical condition is aggravated 
in many cases by homework. Such pupils should be 
taught in smaller classes, in airy sunshinv rooms under 
expert teachers, and under constant medical attention. 
In Glasgow it is found that two years’ attendance in a 
special school is, on an average, sufficient to straighten 
the rickety crooked limbs, to cure malnutrition or to 
change a nervous, excitable child to normal. Is not 
this well worth while? May the time soon come when 
our special schools in Alberta will admit rvery child 
who requires special training to attain his maximum 
development, both mental and physical. 


Winter Here is Summer Chere 


Lethbridge Exchange Teacher Describes Her 
Experiences in Australia—No Skyscrapers 
There—Fruits Ripen in February 


ISS GLENELLA HARDY of the Lethbridge 
Public School staff, who is now one of the 
““exchange”’ teachers in Australia, where she is teaching 
in one of the Melbourne schools, has written a friend in 
Edmonton a letter descriptive of the country and her 
work in the Antipodes. The letter, which was published 
by the Edmonton Journal, is reprinted here: 

“Through the Victoria league we have been invited 
to a number of beautiful homes, and we get letters 
every day from Australian people, besides becoming 
acquainted with many delightful persons.” Miss Hardy 
writes. “I think we in Canada have an entirely wrong 
idea of Australians. Of course one does hear on 
the streets the famous Cockney accent that we were 
told all Australians used. But the people whom we 
have been meeting, speak the most perfect English. 
The league has also sent us tickets to various lectures 
and concerts, which we have enjoyed immensely. 

“T do love going to the theatre here. Everyone 
‘dresses,’ and the lobbies are so gay with many colored 
evening dresses and wraps. Yesterday we were invited 
to join a walking party into the Danenong ranges. 
Dr. Floyd, who is the organist of St. Paul’s cathedral, 
was one of the party. He is a very clever musician, 
a@ composer, and leads a wonderfully trained boys’ 
choir at the cathedral. Their voices are beautiful 
beyond description. An. hour’s ride on the electric 
train from Flinders street station brought us to Fern 
Tree Gully, where we commenced our climb. They all . 
started off at a terrific pace, and I had a feeling that 
I should never keep up with them. I think we did 
only about eight miles, and I never could have gone so 
far at home without being tired, but here I never gave 
it a thought. From one high point we got a magnificent 
view of Port Philip bay and Western Port, away in the 
distance. 





HEARS A KOOKABURRA 

“To my disappointment I have not yet seen a 
kookaburra, the ‘laughing Jackass’ of Australia, but 
yesterday I heard one. Also the peculiar call of the 
lyre bird. This is a remarkable bird in the way it can 
imitate the calls of other birds, and even the human 
voice. One night, during a visit’ we had to a farm on 
Oxley Plains, in the Grampians, off and on we heard 
Billy Wagtail singing his song, which says as clearly 
as can be, ‘O Sweet Pretty Creature.’ 

“Speaking of our visit to the farm on Oxley Plains, 
it may be explained that our friend’s farm is situated 
about forty miles from the Grampians, a low. range of 
mountains of which Mount Buffalo is the chief, and 
is the place where Victorians go for their winter sports. 
The farm is typical, everything orderly and clean. 
Large flocks of sheep grazed in the greenest of meadows; 
fields of wheat; but the specialty here was wine grapes, 
the product of which is shipped even to England. The 
wine cellars were most interesting, although the plant 
is not in operation-at this time of the year. In the 
orchard in front of the house are oranges and lemon 
trees, and there are figs, quince, apples, cherries, plums, 
and pears, which will be ready about January or 
February. 

NO SKYSCRAPERS 

“Though Melbourne is a very large city, one is not 
impressed by the size as you are by our large Canadian 
and American cities. There are no sky-scrapers, and 
I have just read that a law has been passed forbidding 
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the erection of any building higher than nine stories. 

The streets haven’t the brilliance that one sees at 

home, and there are no flashing electric signs. But 

the street traffic is tremendous, and at the rush hours 

—at noon and at five—it is almost impossible to move, 

unless, of course, you are moving with the crowd. 
HAVE BEAUTIFUL PARKS 

“The Melbourneites are noted for their love of great 
open spaces. This is seen in the number of beautiful 
parks. The botanical gardens are magnificent. One 
could spend days and yet not see all its beautiful spots. 
From one point through an opening between weeping 
willows, looking across a small lake, government house 
with its tall towers can be seen, and usually its reflection 
in the lake is wonderfully clear. 

“Beautiful and wide are the streets of Melbourne. 
St. Kilda Road, which is over three miles long, is a 
magnificent avenue, with its boulevards down the centre 
and on both sides, with palms, trees and shrubs of all 
sorts. As I walk that way on my way to school, it 
is all so delightful that I always feel like singing. 

PARADISE FOR LITTLE FOLKS 

“T have been wondering why my work at school 
seems so easy. I now realize that it must be because 
there are no examinations, and no reports of any kind 
are given to the pupils. It is very different from at 
home. But I think it is a great mistake, having no 
class standing, for there is no competition among the 
children, and I am curious to know what they are going 
to do for promotion examinations in December. They 
surely will have these. 

“School is closing on December 7th, for the Christmas 
holidays, to the great disgust of every one, because it 
means that we shall have to come back before the end 
of January. Our next holiday is November 2nd, for 
the Melbourne cup. Can you imagine our schools 
being closed for the races, and a week for the fair? 
Most of the teachers where I am, are keen on the races, 
and I rather think lose more than they win, always with 
the hope of making something big. Perhaps you have 
heard of Tattersall’s? Nothing more than a lottery, 
really. You buy a ticket for five-and-six or so, and 
usually get nothing. Though someone somewhere 
does. I have bought a ticket. 

“Australians think that we Canadians have an 
accent. The teachers in this school said that an exchange 
teacher from British Columbia spoke so ‘broadly’ 
that they could scarcely understand her. I am the 
only Canadian exchange teacher in Victoria, of which 
Melbourne is the capital, and I am almost certain that 
there are none in any other part of Australia, since 
Canada exchanges only with Victoria. There are a 
great many from England, and several have just arrived 
from Scotland.” 


‘Baziness Leads ices of Pupils 


“Ww AZINESS” was termed the principal vice of 

modern high school pupils and “frankness” 
their outstanding virtue in a symposium on secondary 
education, in which teachers from fourteen States 
attending summer sessions of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania’s School of Education, proved far more ready 
to defend the pupils than censure them. 

Given an opportunity to pass judgment on the 
parents of pupils, however, 95 per cent. of the educators 
noted an increasing tendency to shift too much of the 
burden of child training from the home to the school 
and attributed this trend to a variety of reasons, many 
of which were not flattering to the parents. 

Due appreciation of existing economic and social 
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conditions influencing child training was expressed by 
virtually all the teachers, but fully half declared there 
was too much parental devotion to outside interests 
such as social activities and politics. Of the social 
activities enumerated, bridge clubs in particular, were 
forced to bear a large share of the pedagogical attack. 

The teachers likewise showed a disposition-to be frankly 
critical, even if it hurt, when commenting on their 
own shortcomings, and many took occasion to deplore 
what they described as a disposition on the part of some 
members of their profession to view it merely as a 
“stepping stone.” 

The symposium, designed to obtain the opinions of 
the educators regarding various conditions in the field 
of secondary education and the factors contributing, 
was conducted through the medium of a questionnaire 
answered by men and women whose individual teaching 
experience ranged from one to twenty-two years, with 
nine years as the average, for the entire group. 

NAME SHORTCOMINGS 

Specially requested to name the outstanding short- 
comings of high school students as a class, the teachers 
enumerated quite a few, with “‘laziness’’ polling a large 
number of votes and “sophistication” and “lack of 
concentration” receiving prominent mention. 

But when asked if they considered justified the oft- 
repeated indictment of high school pupils as ‘flippant, 
rebellious against discipline and old traditions and 
lacking in serious purpose,”’ 81 per cent. ot the teachers 
gave an emphatic ‘‘No” as their reply, and the majority 
even volunteered an enthusiastic defence of the pupils. 

Further evidence of the tendency to defend the 
pupils was given when the teachers were asked to 
name the pupils’ three outstanding good points. Many 
found it difficult to keep within the limit of three pre- 
scribed. and added a few additional ones to their list. 
The “frankness,” ‘‘initiative’’ and ‘‘co-operative spirit’’ 
of the pupils were most frequently praised. 

Boys and girls were declared to be equally acceptable 
as pupils by about one-fourth of the teachers, while of 
those expressing a preference in the matter nearly 60 
per cent. selected boys. 

PREFER CITY 

Of the teachers experienced in both rural and city 
schools, 73 per cent. said they found rural pupils more 
obedient and anxious to learn than those in the city, 
but only 45 per cent. expressed a preference for rural 
teaching. Belief that the city field offers wider oppor- 
tunity and better teaching equipment was a prime 
factor in influencing those favoring city schools. 
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Overwhelming sentiment in favor of men for positions) 


as supervisors and principals was recorded, the principal 
reasons cited being that men possess more native 
administrative discipline, have broader vision and are 
less likely to devote undue attention to petty details. 

More than 70 per cent. saw no objection to married 
women holding teaching positions, although a number 
qualified their approval to discrimination against 
married women who have young children to care for 
at home, and also against those not in need of the salary 
for support. 

Opportunity to criticize their own profession was 
afforded the teachers when they were asked to name the 
principal cause for the high turnover in the teaching 
profession. 

While “‘low salaries” was most frequently mentioned 
as the cause, many of the teachers voluntarily criticized 
the tendency of some members of the profession to regard 
it as a mere stepping stone. Lack of stringent require- 
ments for qualification as a teacher in many school 
districts was stated, and the belief expressed that 
normal school standard should be raised in a number of 
places. 
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These are the Men who are supplying 
the Teachers with the famous 


JUBILEE POLICY 


L. H. BARNES, C.L.U., H1928 


“PRETTY RING-TIME”’—Margaret Tarrant 


We shall be glad to send on ap- 
proval a portfolio of the beautiful 
pictures by Margaret Tarrant, to 
any teacher desiring to purchase 


SCHOOL PICTURES 


The price of this series is 


$2.50 each. 


RICHARDSON BROS. 


Canadian Agents, Medici Society, Limited 


332 Main St. Winnipeg, Man. 


Sprott’s Famous 


PENS 


are made from the best, 
Steel in the World — by 
Expert Workmen—to suit 
the exactingrequirements of 





Nos. 1 and 2 are recommended for school use. Your Stationer has them. 


for Professional Men 


as issued by 


The London Life Ins. Co. 


Established 1874 


A Phone Call will bring you complete 


information 


M6982 - M6707 


SAA 
AND 
OUT aT.N. bs 
[yar 09a ay Os 


J. E. S. McCLUNG 


Optometrist 


Eyes Examined, 
Glasses Fitted, Etc. 


10068 JASPER AVE. 


Edmonton Alberta 
Telephone 2856 


PHONE 6514 


DR. W. S. HAMILTON 
DENTIST 
Evenings by Appointment 
400 Tegler Building Edmonton 


“T saw your name in the A.T.A.” 


R. R. HAGERMAN, C.LU., M6707—M4772 





VAN ALLEN, SIMPSON 
AND COMPANY 


Barristers and Solicitors 
Bank of Montreal Building 
Edmonton, Alta. 


George H. Van Allen, LL.B. 
William E. Simpson, LL.B. 


Solicitors for Alberta Teachers’ 
Alliance Inc. 


Have your spring coat, 
suit and dress 
tailored by 


P. J. LENNOX 


Johnstone-Walker Store 
Third Floor Annex 


EDMONTON ALBERTA 


GEORGE DICKSON 
Custom Tailor 


Bank of Montreal Building 
Phone 6450 Edmonton, Alta. 





A. T. A. BUTTONS 


80 CENTS EACH 


A. T. A. OFFICE 
Imperial Bank Bldg. 


Edmonton, Alta. 
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OUR TEACHERS’ HELPS DEPARTMENT 





It is always the desire of our Alliance to be of the utmost service to Education in this Province. In a further 
endeavour to live up to this desire the Executive now opens the pages of the A.7'.A. to a new department. 


This is to consist of helpful material for lessons in various subjects for the different grades, test questions, etc. 
It is proposed that a “Difficulty” column shall be opened for the discussion of those teasing problems which so fre- 
quently arise in the daily routine of school work, and are so frequently a great trouble to those of us who are far from 
some friend, some centre, from any place from whence we might get help to solve our problem. Send in your difficulties 
to the Director, Teachers’ Helps Dept., c/o The A.T.A., Imperial Bank Building, Edmonton, and they will receive 
careful consideration, the best advice will be sought for you and the difficulty and answer printed in the succeeding 
issue of the Magazine. No names will be published in this column, you are asked to give your name and address 
when sending in the difficulty as a matter of good faith, but with them give yourself some initials or a number by which 


- you may identify your difficulty and its solution. 


We shall also appreciate any suggestions, criticisms, or advice which will enable us to make this department 
fulfill its purpose. All correspondence in relation thereto should be addressed as above. 

In the English for this month, it has been thought desirable to submit some selections for Memory Work, and 
some stories, such as teachers in the outlying schools may find useful, it being realized that there is often great difficulty 


in obtaining suitable material for the work in language. 


We hope that these will fill a real need. 


For Composition the article on Letter-Writing may well be applied to higher grades than the third, while the 
outline compositions for Grades VI-VIII will surely meet with approval. 
Nature Study receives attention also, we commend these lessons to our readers who are finding this work 


something wearisome for want of suitable material. 


For this month we have but one lesson in Arithmetic, and that should prove an interesting one to the toddlers 
in Grade II. We are hoping that ere long we shall have helpful material in this subject for other grades, as well as in 


others. 











OCCUPATIONS. FOR PRIMARY PUPILS DURING 
FEBRUARY 


1. Make booklets of winter sports. If special paper is not 
supplied, sample books of wall paper or wrapping paper can be 
used.. Names or short stories of each could be printed or written 
below pictures. 

2. Make number booklets. Cut out contrasting forms for 
number groups and enter in book. Below picture write all con- 
clusions as: 

3 4 7 7 
4 3 -4 -3 ete. 


7 7 3 4 


3. Make word booklets: 
1. All words known of two letters. 
2. All words known of three letters. 
3. All words beginning with ‘‘a’’. 
4. All words beginning with “‘c’”’. 


ENGLISH—GRADE I. 


The Tale of the Littlest Mouse 


HE littlest mouse lived with his father and mother and little 

brothers in a small round nest in a field. He was very 

happy playing in a field all day and going to sleep snug and warm 
at night, in his grassy bed. 

Mr. and Mrs. Mouse had seen the world and knew how to 
bring up their children. They taught them never to go into the 
streets where there were cats and dogs and great horses and carts 
going by, and all sorts of dangers. 

One day there came to visit them, a big sleek fat gray mouse, 
a cousin who lived in a house on a street. The little field mice were 
over-awed by his fine ways. “You would never be contented 
here if you could once see my house,” he said. ‘Such feasts as 
we have. There is always cheese on the dresser. The maids are 
careless and leave everything around. There is really too much 
to eat.” The little field mice opened their eyes. Very often in 
their home there was not enough to go around. They knew what 
it was to go hungry to bed. . The idea of any one having too much 
to eat filled them with envy. 

After the cousin had gone, the little mice said to their father 
and mother, ‘‘Why can’t we live in a house and have more than 
we want to eat?” ‘‘Why can’t we be fat and have a fine gray 
coat, like cousin’s?” But the wise parents said: ‘‘Do not be carried 





away by such tales.” ‘‘ Your cousin is proud and makes the most 
of his fine things. He did not tell you about the cat that lives in 
the house and has eaten up three of his family. He did not tell 
you of the big steel traps lying about; nor how his brother got 
caught in one of the dreadful things. You may not have such 
good things to eat, nor wear such a fine coat, but it is better to be 
safe and happy in a small, humble home, than to be always afraid 
in a big handsome one.” 

The littlest mouse thought differently. ‘They do not under- 
stand,” he thought. He wanted to find out for himself. So 
that night after he had been snugly tucked in bed, and his father 
and mother had gone to sleep, he stole softly out across the dark 
field, and into the street to his cousin’s house. Trembling with 
excitement, he gnawed his way into the cellar. 

Never had he seen such a place before, so big and so dark. 
He heard something move near him and he jumped in fright, but 
to his joy it was his fat, sleek cousin. The littlest mouse explained 
how he had run away and that he wanted to’see the life his cousin 
had told him about. 

“Well,” said the big gray mouse, ‘Come with me and I'll 
show you around, but look out for the cat.” 

They started on their journey through the big house, and the 
littlest mouse opened his eyes in wonder, and said so many times 
that he wished he, too, might live there. 

““You’re happier where you are,” said the cousin, and the 
littlest. mouse wondered what he meant. 

At last they reached the dining room. There had been a fine 
supper that night, and the careless maids had let it stand 
until morning. Here was a feast indeed. There was a pie and a 
cake, crackers and some cheese. Five other mice were there en- 
joving the good things, all of them as sleek and fat as the cousin. 
The littlest. mouse followed their example and began enjoying him- 
self too. But just as their fun was at its height, there was a scuffle, 
a squeal, and a scampering; for a big gray cat bounded into the 
room and caught the mouse that was nearest the door. 


Wild with fright the other mice scampered away from the room. 
They ran to their holes, the big gray cousin making room-for the 
littlest mouse with him. There they stayed, not daring even to 
breathe, for a long time. At last they ventured out again into 
the kitchen and while the cousin nosed around, the littlest mouse 
spied out a big piece of cheese in a beautiful shiny box. He made 
a dive for the tempting bit. Snap! Click! The littlest mouse knew 
now what a trap was. 

“Help! Help!” he cried. The cousin rant to the rescue. 

“Oh, you silly mouse!’ he cried, ‘‘You will never get out! 
They’ll come in the morning and give you to the cat. Oh, it was 
just so with your cousin, who was caught in a trap last week. Oh 
dear, Oh dear!” 
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WHEN IN CALGARY, Make Your Home 


HOTEL St. RECIS 


And Enjoy Your Visit 


100 ROOMS—50 WITH PRIVATE BATH 


Telephone Connections 
Reasonable Rates Free Bus 


234-36 Twelfth Avenue West 
Calgary, Alberta 


SILK AND FANCY DRESSES 
BEAUTIFULLY CLEANED OR DYED 


Out of Town Orders Given Prompt Attention 


EMPRESS HOTEL 


217-19 Sixth Avenue West CALGARY 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
First Class Grill in Connection 


A MODERATE PRICEDHOTEL 


Comfortably furnished. In the heart of the shopping 
and amusement district 


Chas. Traunweiser J. Swan Jackson 
Prop. Manager 


Permanent Waving 
THE VA-PER MARCEL 


The only permanent waving machine operated 
by steam alone. Guaranteed for six months. 
Especially convenient for country teachers. 


THE CAPITOL 
Main Shop: Annex: 
10132 Jasper Ave. 10133 Jasper Ave. 
Phone 4744 Phone 4355 
Appointments taken by Mail 
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The N Cw Improved 
CHEV ROLET 
CARS 


See the new roadster 
and touring car with 


new bodies finished in See the New— 


rich dark gray Duco, Si ai 
with cowl lights, new Touring 
disc clutch, and new Coupe 
extra strong rear axle oo. 
with banjo-type hous- 

ing. 

See the new sedan with = #1 eee 


beautiful Fisher Body 
and one-piece VV windshield, finished 
in Chevrolet gray and black Duco. 


See the new Fisher Body coupe of 
strikingly beautiful design, finished in 
sage brush green Duco. 

See the new coach, another fine Fisher 
Body closed car of low price, Duco 
finished, mounted on the new Chevrolet 
chassis with its many added quality 
features. 


Exclusive Dealers and Homes of the ‘‘Chevrolet’’: 
GENERAL SUPPLIES, LTD., CALGARY 
EDMONTON MOTORS, LTD. Edmonton 


“T saw your name in the A.T.A.” 
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The littlest mouse was wild with fright. He struggled and he 
wriggled. Something —_ cut his foot, but he thardly felt the 
pe If he could only get loose and back to his own home! Would 

e ever see it again? He twisted in and out, harder and harder he 
wriggled until, slowly, inch by inch, he worked himself out and was 


ree . 

That's because you are such a little fellow,” said his cousin. 
“T never could have got out.” With a hurried “Good-bye” the 
littlest mouse ran as fast as his bruised leg would carry him, out of 
the house, across the field to his old home. His mother had awaken- 
ed and missed him. How glad she was to see him! She cared for 
the poor sore foot. Then she wrapped him snugly in his little 
grass bed, where he went to sleep, happy and safe, and determined 
never to leave home again. 


MEMORY WORK—GRADE I 


LITTLE TEE-WEE 
Little Tee-Wee! 
He went to sea 
In an open boat. 
While afloat 
The little boat bended. 
My story’s ended! 

—wNursery Rhymes. 


THE DARK 
The dark is kind and cosy, 
The dark is soft and deep. 
The dark will pat my pillow, 
And love me while I sleep. 


WHAT IS PINK? 
What is pink? A rose is pink 
By the fountain’s brink. 
What is red? A poppy’s red 
In its barley bed. 
What is blue? The sky is blue 
Where the clouds float through. 
What is white? A swan is white 
Sailing in the light. 
What is yellow? Pears are yellow 
Rich and ripe and mellow. 
What is green? The grass is green 
With small flowers between. 
What is violet? Clouds are violet 
In the summer twilight. 
What is orange? Why, an orange, 
Just an orange. 





—Christina Rossetti. 





Bread and milk for breakfast, 
And woollen frocks to wear, 
And a crumb for Robin Redbreast 
On the cold days of the year. 
—Christina Rossetti. 





THE SKY 
The sky by night is high and round, 
It’s edges rest upon the ground. 
The sky by day goes stretching on 
Without a thing to rest upon. 
—Rose Fyleman. 


THE LITTLE ESKIMO 
Page 141, Grade II Reader 


T#= lesson chosen follows the suggested language work for 

January and the class will have had talks about Eskimos: 
where they live, how they dress, what they eat and wear, how they 
travel, games the children play, etc. 

Teacher, if at all possible, should read a few pages from the two 
or three books dealing with Eskimos, such as: “Seven Little Sisters,” 
“The Eskimo Twins,” “Big People and Little People of Other 
Lands.” (These books are usually found in school libraries.) 

Others that could be used are “Fishing and Hunting” (Chapter 
I), “Eskimo Land,” ‘“ Around the World,” “Children of the Cold,” 
“The Eskimo Cousin.” 

Nothing helps more to interest the child in books and get 
him started reading for himself than for some one to read parts of 
a book to him. 

Some of these books are illustrated and the child gets clearer 
ideas of the subject. 

If not, the teacher should illustrate (even roughly) the spear 
used, the kind of boat, the reindeer, the oil-lamp, the igloo. 

Pictures of the white bear, the seal, the walrus and the whale 
are also related to the subject. 

Drill on some of the difficult words before asking the children 
to read the lesson for themselves. 


Sometimes it is an aid to careful reading if a few questions 
are written on the blackboard and the child knows he will be expected 
to answer them orally. 

. What are the summer days like, long or short? 
. What are the winter days like? 
Do trees grow there? 
. How does the mother make the lamp? 
. What is the lamp used for? 
. Of what is the house made? 
. How does he wash himself? 
. What does he have for candy? 
9. What animals does he see? 
10. Does he have books to read? 
11. Would you like to live as he does? 

The next day the same questions or some of them may be 
used for written seat work. 

The child may also build an igloo with his plasticine, or he may 
want to make a bear or a walrus. Or he may illustrate some part 
of the lesson with his pastels. 

The words or song of “‘ The Little Eskimo” could also be given: 

I am a gay little Eskimo, 

I live in the north in a house of snow; 
I play on the ice and I snow-ball too, 
There are so many nice things to do. 


I have three big dogs and they pull my sleigh, 
I crack my whip and away and away 

Over the ice and the snow they flee, 

Up in my home by the frozen sea. 
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My hat is of fur and my coat is too,, 

Jack Frost cannot bite me as he does you, ° 
Oh, I am as warm as warm can be, 
Up in my home by the frozen sea. 


MEMORY WORK FOR GRADE II CLASSES 


LITTLE ELF 


I met a little elf man once 

Down where the lilies blow. 

I asked him why he was so small 
And why he didn’t grow. 

He slightly frowned, and with his eye 
He looked me through and through. 
‘I’m just as big for me,’’ said he, 
“As you are big for you.” 


THE FAIRIES 
Up the airy mountain, down the rushy glen 
We dare not go a-hunting for fear of little men. 
Wee folk, good folk, trooping all together, 
Green jacket, red cap and white owl’s feather. 
Down along the rocky shore, some make their home. 
They live on crispy pancakes of yellow tide-foam. 
Some in the reeds of the black mountain lake, 
With frogs for their watch-dogs all night awake. 


By the craggy hillside, through the mosses bare, 

They have planted thorn trees for pleasure here and there. 
Is any man so daring as dig them up in spite? 

He shall find their sharpest thorns in his bed at night. 


THE OWL AND THE PUSSY CAT 
The owl and the pussy cat went to sea 
In a beautiful pea-green boat, 
They took some honey and plenty of money 
Wrapped up in a five pound note. 
The owl looked up to the stars above 
And sang to a small guitar, 
“O lovely pussy, O pussy my love, 
What a beautiful pussy you are, you are; 
What a beautiful pussy you are! 
Pussy said to the owl, ‘‘ You elegant fowl, 
How charmingly sweet you sing! 
Oh let us be married, too long we have tarried, 
But what shall we do for a ring? 
They sail away for a year and a day 
To the land where the bong tree grows; 
And there in a wood a piggy-wig stood 
With a ring in the end of his nose, his nose, 
With a ring in the end of his nose. 
“Dear pig are you willing to sell for one shilling, 
Your ring?” & ill.” 











aid the piggy, ‘I will.’ 

So they took it away and were married next day 

By the turkey who lives on the hill. 

They dined on mince and slices of quince 

Which they ate with a runcible spoon; 

And hand in hand, on the edge of the sand, 

They danced in the light of the moon, the moon, 
ey danced in the light of the moon. 
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NATURE STUDY—GRADE II. 





THE CHICKADEE 


"T friendly little chickadee is an easily recognized bird, to be 

seen in most parts of Alberta in winter. A flock of them 
can be attracted near the schoo! or home by hanging a piece of 
suet in a tree or on a post. They are smaller birds than our other 
well-known winter residents, the English sparrow; and their pre- 
dominating color is grey, greyish brown above and greyish white 
beneath, with a black cap and bib, and the sides of the head white. 
Their cheery song, ‘“chick-a-dee-dee-dee,” is pleasant to hear in 
the winter, when our other song birds have left us. 

This bird appears in small flocks in the winter, hunting for 
its food, which consists of the eggs and larvae of insects left con- 
cealed in the bark of the trees. The chickadee takes his food from 
the twigs and outer branches of the tree with his short slender 
bill, resembling a pick. The main trunk of the tree is the feeding 
ground of the nuthatches which often come with their friends, the 
chickadees. In the very coldest weather the little chickadee can 
be seen standing at right angles to the branch of a tree; either 
top-side up, or upside down. The backward pointing toe is very 
strong, to enable the bird to support itself in its queer positions. 
He is a valuable friend to man, destroying thousands of insects by 
devouring their eggs, and thus helping to save the trees for us. 

In spring the chickadees retreat to the woods, where they 
build their nests in a hole in a tree or stump, lining it with moss, 
feathers or some other soft material. The mother bird lays from 
five to eight white eggs, sparingly spotted with reddish brown. 
The chickadees belong to the tit-mouse family, and are sometimes 
called black-capped tit-mice. 

1. Where did you see the chickadees? 

What were they doing? 

Was there one alone or were there several? 

What does the chickadee say? 

What color is it? 

What do you notice first about its appearance? 

. Compared to the English sparrow, is it a large or a small 


bird? 

* 8. What does it eat in winter? 

9. Where does it get its food? 

10. Tell what its bill is like. Why is its bill shaped as it 

11. What part of the tree does it feed on? 

12. Where does it build its nest? 

13. What does it use in making the nest? 

14. How is it a good friend to man? 

In studying the chickadee in Grade II, make a series of questions 
resembling the above. Pick out those to which the answers can be 
found by observation and place them on the blackboard. Let the 
class read them silently, and after describing the appearance of 
the chickadee ask them to find the answers by watching the birds. 
In a day or two ask for the answers orally. The information 
needed, to know the answers to the rest of the questions will need 
to be given by the teacher. Five or six of the questions, which 
require answers simple enough for Grade II to write, may be left 
on the board for written answers. In this manner Silent Reading, 
Oral Composition and Written Composition are correlated with 
Nature Study. 


VN S Oe bo 


ARITHMETIC 
Grade II 


Units and Tens 
HY ready a box of tooth picks, part of which is tied into 
bundles of ten. 
Teacher éxplains meaning of unit. Holding up tooth pick 
calls it a unit. 
Draws sketch thus, naming it the units’ house. 
Units Places tooth pick beneath the word “units”’ and beside 
it the number 1. 
Asks pupil to place two units (tooth po in units’ 
house ae write beside it the number of units—2. 
Proceed in similar manner having different pupils 
write number of units up to 9. 


Senne 


Second Step 

Tie ten tooth picks into a bundle, explaining 
that now these are called a ten. 

Draw house, thus, calling it the ‘‘Tens’” 
house. 

Place the ten (bundle) in the Tens’ house 
and beside it the number of tens—1. 

How many units have we? 

Answer: None. Write “0” in units’ 
house. 

Different pupils place tens (bundles) in 
Tens’ house, each time writing beside it the 
number of tens and also writing in the Units’ 
house the number of units—0. 


— 


2 
4 
7 
3 
8 
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Third Step 


Pupils proceed as above writing units and 
tens in both houses, e.g., Jack puts six tens 
(bundles) in -Tens’ house and beside it the 
number 6. Ted puts five units (tooth picks) 
in the Units’ house and beside it the aie 5 
Proced similarly with a few more examples. 


Tens | Units 





Fourth Step 


Write numbers, say, 93, 27, 64, etc. 
Ask pupils how many units and how many tens in each. 


Fifth Step 


Apply to addition of columns. (This is 
the be; g of Grade III work.) 

Add units 14. 

In answer to questions, the pupils explain 
that ten of these units must go to make a new 
ten, leaving four units. 

Then add tens column, including new ten. 

Take a few examples in this way, using units’ and tens’ houses. 

Then proceed without the houses, taking addition in the ordinary 
way. 








LETTER WRITING—GRADE III. 


ETTER writing used to besuch a bugbear. What was the use 

f : of it, thought the unfortunate ones upon whom fell the duty 

‘of penning the epistles to imaginary people, who neither read 

- — them. Nor could one wonder at their so disliking 
e task. 


But now the attitude of the class toward this part of the curricu- 
lum is one of genuine delight. Time after time such expressions as 
this appear in their little epistles: “‘I am writing a letter because I 
like to do it.”” The secret of this is simply that every letter they 
write is a real letter, to be read by the person to whom it is addressed; 
and very probably an answer will be received. 


The class is first introduced to the art of letter writing in 
November, and from that time a letter is written each week. For 
three months only two-sentence letters are required, but, about 
five weeks after Christmas, the children should be expected to 
write three sentences. 


We have experienced no difficulty in finding people to whom the 
class might write. As far as possible we write to no person twice 
jn any month unless it be a class-mate who is away ill. 


Of course we correspond with another school. At present we 
are anxiously awaiting letters from the small town school to which 
we wrote. It will be a most exciting day when they arrive, and we 
shall immediately proceed to answer them while the interest is at 
its height. 


Especially during the winter there is usually a scholar absent 
on account of illness to whom it gives great pleasure to receive 
letters, and as oftentimes he will send a reply (as a rule one letter 
to all his correspondents together), when this is read aloud a desire 
to write is further stimulated. 


Before Christmas each child wrote at least one letter which he 
actually sent to bear his Christmas greetings to some friend or 
relative entirely outside the school circle. Nothing could be more 
appropriate than a letter to mother for Mother’s Day. 


The letters written as part of a composition examination are 
usually addressed to the teacher, but the scholars very much enjoy 
as a variety, being allowed to cast lots, and each one write to the 
classmate whose name he draws. In that case the letters are 
— by the addressees, and a later exercise consists in replying to 
these. 

The correspondence which has been the most delightful arose 
from the Citizenship lessons on Dr. Grenfell. For several years 
letters have passed back and forth between our class and the 
children in an orphanage in Newfoundland, and so interesting have 
been those we received that a number have been copied into a book 
so that each succeeding class might read and enjoy them. (There 
are orphanages and school-homes in our own province with which 
a correspondence might easily be established.) 


Letter writing is said to be one of the lost arts, more’s the pity. 
Would it not be worth while to adopt some such scheme as this so 
that the children of today would delight in reviving that art, and 
would learn to appreciate the fact that under modern conditions 
they can so readily keep in touch with distant friends and derive 
much pleasure therefrom? 

—Manraaret E. RIcHARDS 
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MEMORY WORK, GRADE III. 
THE WONDERFUL FISHING OF PETERKIN SPRAY 


A fisherman bold was Peterkin Spray, 

And he sailed and he sailed and he sailed away; 
And when he got there, he embarked once more 
Down the path that leads to the Sun’s back door. 
“Ho, ho!” said the Sun, “here is fisherman Spray; 
But the cook doesn’t need any salmon today.” 


“Too bad, Mr. Sun!” said Peterkin Spray, 

And he sailed and he sailed and he sailed away; 
But the wind was so light that ’twas half past eight 
When he called his wares at the Moon-man’s gate. 
“Fresh fish!’’ he cried, but the Moon-man said, 

“T never eat fish when I’m going to bed.” 


‘“What a fussy old Moon!” sighed Peterkin Spray, 
And he sailed and he sailed and he sailed away; 
And when he got there, he exclaimed, ‘‘ My Stars! 
I had almost forgotten to call on Mars.” 

“Fine fish!” cried Mars, and he smacked his lips, 
“Charge a dozen or so to my next eclipse.” 


“© dear, O dear!” sighed Peterkin Spray, 

And he sailed and he sailed and he sailed away; 
And when he got there, he declared, ‘I wish 

I never, never had learned to fish; 

For some won’t buy, and others won’t pay, 
And I’m tired and tired of sailing away!” 


“T know what I'll do!”’ said Peterkin Spray, 
And he turned his boat down the Milky Way. 
He opened the dipper (yes, honest, he did!), 
He popped in his cargo and slapped down the lid. 
“Here’s a kettle of fish!’’ laughed Peterkin Spray, 
And he sailed and he sailed and he sailed away. 
—ISABEL ECCLESTONE MACKAY. 


Grade IH.—A Story to Correlate With the Study of the 
‘‘Dipper and North Star’’ and to Teach a Citizenship 
Lesson of Courage and Kindness 





THE LEGEND OF THE DIPPER 
HERE was once a little girl who had a dear mother, and they 
lived, quite alone, in a little house in the woods. They were 
always happy, but one day the mother grew so ill that it seemed 
as if she could never be strong and well again. 

“T must have a drink of clear, cold water,” she cried, as she 
lay in bed, so weak, and suffering from thirst. 

It was a dark night and there was no one near to ask for water, 
so the little girl took her tin dipper and started out alone to the 
spring to bring her mother a drink. She went a long way through 
the woods, and she ran till she grew very tired, being such a tiny 
girl; but she filled her tin dipper at the spring and started home. 

Sometimes the water spilled, because it was not easy to carry; 
and sometimes the little girl stumbled over the stones in the dark 
road. All at once she felt a warm touch on her hand, and she 
stopped. It was a little dog who had been following her, for he, 
too, was thirsty, and he had touched her hand with his hot tongue. 

The little girl looked at her dipper. There was only a very 
little water in it, but she poured a few drops into her hand and let 
the thirsty doglap them. He seemed as refreshed as if he had been 
to the river to drink. And a wonderful thing happened to the 
tin dipper—although the little girl did not see. It was changed 
to a silver dipper, with more water in it than before. 

The little girl started on again, hurrying very fast, for she 
remembered how much her mother needed her, but she had not 
gone very far when she met a stranger in the road. He was tall 
and wore shining garments, and his eyes looked down with a wonder- 
ful smile into the little girl’s face. He reached out his hand for the 
dipper, and he begged for a drink of the clear, cold water. 

Now the little girl thought how her mother had told her that 
she should always be kind to strangers, so she held the water up 
to his lips. And very suddenly, as the stranger drank, the silver 
dipper was changed to a gold dipper, full to the brim with sparkling 
water. 

The little girl hurried on, but the road was so very long, and 
she was so tired, that it seemed as if she could never reach home 
again. She was weak and faint, and she longed to drink just a 
few drops of the water; but, no, her mother would need it all. So 
she never took a drink herself but hurried home and carried it to her 
dear mother. And then came the greatest wonder of all! As soon 
as the dear mother drank she became quite well and strong once 
more; and the gold dipper as it touched her lips, was changed to a 

.diamond dipper, all shining and blazing with glittering gems! 

And the diamond dipper left her fingers to shine up in the sky, 
over the house and the woods. There it shines every night to 
tell all children how, once, a child was brave and unselfish and 

—From For the Children’s Hour. 


NATURE STUDY—GRADE III. 


THE JUNCO 


Name: Junco; sometimes called the slate-colored snowbird. 

Appearance: The Junco is larger than the English Sparrow, 
length from 5% to 6% inches. 

Bill: The Junco is easily recognized while perching or on the 
—_ by the white or pinkish bill. It is adapted for picking 
seeds. 

Feet: Three toes in front, one at the back, used for perching. 

Color: The upper parts of the Junco are slate-colored, darkest 
on head and neck, which are sometimes almost black. Gray on 
breast, like a vest; underneath, white. Outer tail feathers white. 
During flight the outer tail feathers, the gray and white plumage 
are very conspicuous. 

Female: Lighter gray, inclining to brown. 

Food: In the summer it eats berries and weed seeds. The 
insects it takes are mostly harmful. Little exception can be taken 
to it as it does no perceptible damage to crops or fruit. 

When the snow has buried the seeds, a flock of juncos, 
mingling sociably with the sparrows about the kitchen door, will 
pick up scraps or grain. 

Nest: Built of grasses, on the ground, usually beside a stone, 
in a bunch of weeds or under a small shrub, where it is well concealed. 

Eggs: Three or four whitish, sprinkled with reddish brown. 
Does not nest in Canada but in the Catskills or northern New 
England. 

Song: Practically none. Sweet simple trill, usually heard 
early in the spring. Sometimes described as a crisp call note; 
whispered warble, usually much broken but not without sweetness. 
oe given by a whole flock in unison the song has a beautiful 
effect. 

Migration: Winter resident, October to April. . 

Flight: A short whirling flight, the whole flock together. 

Habits: Always seen in flocks. They often come close to house 
or barn hunting food, and may be seen among roadside thickets, 
or on the ground near evergreens. They are quiet and genial, 
not quarrelsome like the sparrows, very unassuming both in ap- 
pearance and manner. 





Questions 


1. Describe the colors of the junco as follows: Head, the back, 
the tail, the bill, throat and upper breast, the lower breast. 

2. What is the shape of beak? For what sort of food is this 
shaped beak meant? 

3. What is the food of the junco? 

4. Where and of what material does the junco build its nest? 


GRADE IV. MEMORY 


MY GARDEN 


T have a garden of my own, 
Shining with flowers of every hue; 
I loved it dearly while alone, 
But I shall love it more with you: 
And there the golden bees shall come, 
In summer-time at break of morn, 
And wake us with their busy hum, 
Around the Siha’s fragrant thorn. 


I have a fawn from Aden’s land, 
On leafy buds and berries nurst; 
And you shall feed him from your hand, 
Though he may start with fear at first. 
And I will lead you where he lies 
For shelter from the noontide heat: 
And you may touch his sleeping eyes, 
And feel his little silvery feet. 
—THOMAS MOORE. 


THE RAINBOW 


My heart leaps up when I behold 

A rainbow in the sky; 

So was it when my life began; 

So is it now I am a man; 

So be it when I shall grow old or let me die! 

The child is father of the man; 

And I could wish my days to be 

Bound each to each by natural piety. 
—WORDSWORTH. 





There’s a keen satisfaction in the knowledge that, when we either half sole or 
whole sole your shoes, it’s done right. Return postage paid. 
LAMB BROS., Cor. 5th and Jasper, Edmonton. 
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JOHNSTON'S 
MAPS 


If you need Maps be 
sure to specify 
Johnston’s. 


BRADLEY'S 
PRIMARY 
MATERIALS 


The most complete and up-to- 
date range of busy work for 
the -younger pupils. 







































They have no equal for accuracy 
legibility and beauty of coloring. 





Every school should be equipped 
with ample supplies. 






























BLACKBOARD 


Canadian made from start to finish. 






Send for Sample and Quotations. 















If you do not have a copy of our latest 
Catalogue (No. 81) please write us. 
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NATURE STUDY. GRADE IV. 


Birds of prey are flesh eaters with curved beaks and hooked 


claws. : 
Hawks, owls and agles are birds of prey. 


GOLDEN EAGLE 
Identification 


. A large bird, 30 to 35 inches long, 6 to 7 feet of wing spread. 

2. Dusky brown body feathers. 

3. White tail with dark band. 

. Feathered legs. 

5. Golden feathers on back of head and neck. 
feathers grow lighter colored with age.) 

Habits: Courageous, king of birds, swift of flight, keen of sight, 
brave and terrible in fight. 

q Young deer, young calves and lambs, rabbits, ducks, 
gophers, prairie chickens. 

Nest (aerial): Large and untidy, in tall trees or on ledge of 
rock, of grass, sticks and moss; two to four rough eggs which are 
dull white or white with brown spots; four weeks for incubation. 

Young: Show courageous spirit very early in life and fights 
intruders. Are pushed from the nest when about two months old. 

Harm: Very destructivg of young animals and game. 

The eagle is a glutton. { Eating till it cannot fly.) It lives to 
a great age. Some have been known to live nearly a hupdred years. 


(These golden 


GUGLIELMO MARCONI 


History—Grade IV 

UGLIELMO MARCONI was born at Bologna, 
G Italy, April 25th, 1874. His father was an 
Italian and his mother was ‘an Irish lady. His father 
owned large estates in Italy. Although his parents 
were very wealthy young Marconi was not an idler. 
He loved to study. He was keenly interested in 
electricity and determined to learn all he could about 
it. He was never so happy as when experimenting with it. 

At first the boy was taught by a tutor at home. 
Later on he went to a college in Leghorn and from there 
he went to the university at Bologna, where he studied 
electricity under the great professor, Righi. 

His parents, knowing their son had genius, gave 
him every encouragement. When he was about sixteen 
years of age his father supplied him with all the instru- 
ments needed in his work. Already the boy thought 
it would be possible to send messages without-the use 
of wires. He had learned that waves of electricity 
move through the ether just as waves of water pass 
over the ocean, and that waves of electricity might be 
set in motion in much the same way as ripples in a 
pond. He knew that instruments had been invented 
for sending out and receiving these waves of electricity. 
He was satisfied that these waves could be used in 
telegraphy. If the waves were made intense enough 
they would be capable of travelling a long distance. 
Two instruments would be needed for wireless tele- 
graphy, one to send out messages, the other to receive 
messages. 

No expense was spared and the boy was allowed to 
work on his father’s estate. Telegraphic stations for 
transmitting and receiving messages were set up wherever 
the lad wished. He was full of enthusiasm and had 
faith in himself. He was sure of success. He worked 
patiently and steadily to accomplish his purpose. At 
first he succeeded in sending messages a few yards only. 
Gradually he increased the distance till at the end of 
five years he could send telegrams two miles. Now 
he was sure that if a message could be sent two miles, 
it could be sent two thousand miles. He now worked 
harder than ever, even though great scientists thought 
he was working for the impossible. 

Not long after this he astonished the world by 
sending a wireless message from the Isle of Wight in 
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the English Channel to the mainland, a distance of 
thirty-one miles. Soon after this success a message 
was signalled across the whole width of the English 
Channel. Almost immediately he was successful in 
transmitting a wireless from the Isle of Wight to the 
mainland near Land’s End, more than one hundred 
and eighty miles away. 


The tireless inventor was not yet satisfied. He 
must signal across the Atlantic Ocean. He knew 
full well that there was much to be done before he could 
realize his dream. At the sending station batteries 
would be required which would store the tremenduous 
power of electricity needed to start waves of electricity 
strong enough to travel two thousand miles across 
the ocean. So Marconi spent years of thought and 
skill in perfecting these batteries. 


When all was ready for the great test his operator 
set up sending instruments at Cornwall on the south- 
western corner of England. Mr. Marconi and two of 
his assistants set out for Newfoundland. They carried 
with them the delicate receiver which had taken so 
much of the inventor’s skill to make as perfect as pos- 
sible. Receiving instruments were set up in an old 
barracks on Signal Hill, about half a mile from the city 
of St. John’s. When all was ready he cabled his operator 
in Cornwall to start sending’ messages. About noon 
December 12th, 1901, he ‘received the first wireless 
signal to cross the ocean. The messagé was repeated 
many times that day. His dream had come true. 
He had succeeded in sending a wireless message across 
the Atlantic Ocean. The inventor was only twenty- 
seven years old. 


Mr. Marconi has made many new wireless inventions 
since then, so that now wireless telegraphy is an every- 
day matter. Wireless messages are now sent from one 
continent to another. Steamers are equipped with 
wireless. It is used by the navies of the world. Wireless 
has made it possible to have a daily paper on board 
steamers crossing the ocean. 

In the spring of 1912 when the great Titanic ran 
into an iceberg and was fast sinking her wireless operator 
sent distress messages out over the sea. They were 
received by another ship which hurried to the rescue. 
She arrived in time to save most of the women and 
children on board. Then the whole world realized and 
appreciated the great work that had been done by 
Marconi. ' 

Many honors have been bestowed upon this great 
inventor because of what he has done to advance the 
cause of science. These honors go to show how deeply 
he is admired and respected. Mr. Edison says of him: 
“That fellow is a worker. He is in my class.” 


THE 
ROYAL GEORGE HOTEL 


FIVE STORIES OF SOLID COMFORT 
Rates $1.50 up 


LELAND HOTEL 


THE HOUSE OF PLENTY 
102nd Street, Opposite C.N.R. Depot 


Rates $1.00 up 


The two places where you will like to stay when in 
EDMONTON, ALBERTA 


Both Hotels under the Personal Management of R. E. NOBLE 
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CANADIAN NATIONAL—CUNARD 
= UROPEAN 


WONDERFUL| A-4DUCATIONAL 


wr TOURS 


YOU! nm 
SEE July - 1927 - August | 


“MERRIE PERSONALLY. 
99 
ENGLAND CONDUCTED. 


“BONNIE 
SCOTLAND” THE CANADIAN NATIONAL, IN CONNECTION WITH THE | 


“GAY CUNARD LINE, HAS ARRANGED FOR YOUR SUMMER 
P AREF”’ VACATION, TWO ALL-EXPENSE TOURS AS FOLLOWS: 
“GALLANT 37 DAY TOUR ; 51 DAY TOUR ; 
Visiting Important Cities Visiting Important Cities 
in 


”? 
BELGIUM aa GREAT BRITAIN, BELGIUM 


“CHARMING GREAT BRITAIN, BELGIUM, FRANCE, SWITZERLAND, 


S s t | d’ ’ FRANCE, SWITZERLAND 
AllE All E rs 
ie a zerian $372. 50 Sentweal te Great $501 .00 Suininaiel a0. Great 


Britain and the Britain and the 
IT ALY”’ Continent and Return to Continent and Return to 
ontreal Montreal 





tae Mer Yes SAIL FROM MONTREAL ON 


s.s. “ANDANIA” JULY 8 


Full Particulars from any Agent of the Canadian National Railways, or write 
J. MADILL, District Passenger Agent, Edmonton 


ASK FOR ILLUSTRATED FOLDER 


EE AE TVS 


TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM—CANADA AND THE WORLD 
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GRADES VI.-VIII. COMPOSITION. 


Mount these strongly and save them for future 
use. More will follow. 


The Hawk and the Duck 


“Not long ago a friend of mine shot a hawk. I examined it 
vet was astonished by the huge spread of its wings, forty-four 
inches.” 

Qustion to find how a hawk flies—soaring, hovering, swooping. 

Question to find how a duck fles—quick, regular beats; flying to 
go somewhere. 

Question to get these contrasts: 

Beak—Short, stout and sharp, to tear flesh. 

Long and broad, perforated to drain food from water. 

Feet—Sharp claws lock to a point for holding and carrying 
heavy bodies. 

Claws non-locking, but webbed for swimming. 

Neck—Short and strong for killing with beak. 

Long for fishing in water while swimming. 

Feathers—light and fluffy for warmth in upper air. 

Suited for throwing off water. 








Man’s Early Adventures 


“Who invented wireless telegraphy?” 

“Who invented the phonograph?” : 

‘“‘Who invented the telephone, the steam engine, the printing 
press, the first gun, the first hammer and saw?” 

Really, children, if we go back far enough we have to admit 
that there was a first inventor of every idea or contrivance we use. 
So there must have been a time when man knew nothing, and had 
nothing, but the use of his bare hands. 

His first tool—A stone. How he improved it, by an attached 
thong, then a handle, obtaining greater momentum. 

His second tool—A cutting stone. First looked for their 
ready edged, then chipped them, then ground them, then put 
handles on them. What. different weapons did that step produce? 
He thus became a hunter. 

His third tool—Fire. How did this give him a safe home? 
How did it improve his hammers and blades? Try to imagine 
the first man observing and experimenting with a scrap of copper 
or iron, heating it and finding he could pound it into shapes. 

Conclusion—Thus intelligence, two hands, stones and fire 
turned man from an inferior animal into a cave-owning hunter. 





When Water Flows Upwards 


“Ts it possible for water to flow upwards, John?” Obtain 
various answers, or substitute “ink” and “ coal-oil” in the question. 
Then “What makes the coal-oil rise.in the wick?” 

Introduce the idea of water climbing—Capillarity. 

Make the statement that Alberta’s wheat depends entirely on 
the climbing power of water. Thus—Rain falls and sinks to sub- 
soil. Sun dries the surface and root-soil. Capillarity works, and 
water climbs up to the roots. If it stayed down the plants would 
die of drought in two or three days. 

Conclusion—Press home the point that capillarity is nature’s 

rfect way of giving Po a steady, even supply of water. No 
uman invention could do it half so well. 








More Cave-Man Experiments 


Present Charles Lamb’s Roast Pig story, not seriously, but to 
suggest that controlled fire became a feature of cave life for cooking 
purposes. This probably led to the evolution of clothing, as 
jnside and outside temperatures became different. 

As man became a proficient hunter, he would follow the herds 
on their migration, and be thrown on his inventive powers for pro- 
viding shelter. So began his house-building. 

Food-seeds, dropped accidently by the women near the shelter 
and growing, led to rough cultivation near the camp, and probably 
led to more permanent homes. 

Perhaps young wild calves were captured and raised, and were 
induced to tame habits by the pasturage and protection which 
their human friends gave them. The “homing” habit and water 
needs of the animals probably made man a real stay-at-home. 
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MEDICINE HAT 


MARRIED. 
LupLow—DanieLtson.—On Wednesday, December 
29th, in Calgary, by the Rev. Everett Gordon, B.A., 
Sylvia, daughter of Mrs. T. E. Danielson, Calgary, 
Alberta, to W. A. H. Ludlow, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Geo. L. Ludlow, Calgary, Alberta. 
: an nd e* member of the Montreal St. school 
staff, an r. Ludlow was formerly Vice-Princi : 
Elm St. school. CPA 
Miss Irene Peterson has joined the Elm St. 
staff, Grade VII. ~ er 
WASKATENAU 


The officers of this Local are as follows: President 
J. R. Hunter; Vice-President, N. McLean; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Miss I. Lewis; Press Correspondent, Chas 
J. Everest. , 

We were very sorry to lose our old sec Fan 
treasurer, Miss M. K. Sherlock. oe 

Our Local has met regularly since its formation in 
September. 

As a diversity for themselves and the children, the 
teachers of the Local arranged to have Mr. Ottewell 
of the University Extension Branch, put on an educative 
moving picture at Waskatenau. Nearly three hundred 
school children were present. 

The regular monthly meeting of the Local was held 
on January 15th at the High School room of Waskatenau 


school. 
LETHBRIDGE NOTES 


The district committee appointed by the Lethbridge 
Locals and the Locals of the district has arranged for a 
dinner which will be held in the L.Y.P.C.A., Lethbridge 
at 6 p.m., Saturday, February 12th. Invitations are 
being sent to all teachers residing within twelve miles 
of Lethbridge and all teachers who can conveniently 
be present from greater distances are cordially invited 
to be present. A short but interesting programme will 
be given, entirely by those actively engaged in teaching. 
The committee hopes to hold a pleasant meeting, and 
especially wishes to encourage the attendance of the 
rural teachers in this immediate area who find it incon- 
venient to come to our Local meetings. 


CALGARY 


The annual meeting of the Calgary Public School 
Local took the form of a supper which was held at the 
Board of Trade rooms on January 17th, at 6.30 p.m. 

Vocal solos were rendered by Miss Eleanor Glasford 
and Miss Kathleen Ramsey. 

A bouquet of roses was presented to Miss Edith 
Patterson, newly elected alderman, who thanked the 
teachers for their support in the recent civic election. 

The seeretary-treasurer’s report for 1926 which was 
presented by Miss G. Black, was accepted by the 
meeting. 

Miss Tier, past-president, spoke of the hearty 
co-operation given by all members during her year of 
office, and urged the meeting to support in a like 
manner the incoming executive. 

A very interesting and instructive history of the 
Alliance in Calgary was given by Miss Coutts. 

A report of the quarterly meeting of the Provincial 
Executive, given by Miss Annie Campbell, showed 
what excellent and helpful work the Provincial Alliance 
is carrying on. 

At an executive meeting of the Calgary Public School 
Local, Miss R. J. Coutts, of the Stanley Jones school, 
was appointed delegate to the National Conference of 


Education in Toronto. 
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HOLT, RENFREW’S FUR SALE 


The Greatest Fur Buying Opportanity of the Year 


—when our ENTIRE STOCK OF HIGH GRADE FURS of eae description is marked down for FINAL CLEARANCE 
ore inventory 


Reductions, 20% to 50% off Regular Prices 


This pias Wie ie soey tate oper tania oe orcbaes.« ble far coat for ‘this Season's Welir at Bich Worthwhile 
Tyas ah rchasing a new fur coat, coat or staph eaeten TCM tuk oe te tear ee: fab iuev tere on 
aan to eee aps month throughout the past year, which means gréatly increased prices on manufactured furs for 


Bacal Model Coats of every description are offered at drastic reductions. Pricés'6n request. Below we quote a few 
examples of our Wonderful values in the more ‘staple garments. 


HUDSON. SEAL PERSIAN LAMB MUSKRAT 
Plain or Alaska Sable aisska Sablé ‘Trimmed Self Trimmed DEFERRED PAYMENTS 


Reg. $375 for can be arranged dn: convenient 
we eee Reg. $250 at ee ee eee ee 
Reg. $475 for Yer ts Write stating 
ae r Coat you are in- 
eee SEAL po eee aoe ong in, ize required, ‘ete., 
Reg. $115 for....$89.50 ‘Reg. $165 for..... $125 reference, and we wll ead elec.on 

Reg. $140 for. . . $110.00 Reg. $185 for of furs for a 


Reg. $165 for... $128.00 Reg. $210 for... -. $165 alia aptigy Sy tan yd mes Phe 


FINAL CLEARANCE ON FUR TRIMMED CLOTH COATS privileges. Your satisfaction guar- 
Write or Wire Today While Stocks are Cornplete anteed or money refunded. 


HOLT, RENFREW & COMPANY, LTD. 


Furriers for 90 years WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 


EAT'O VN SERVICE 


_IN WESTERN CANADA 
— THE CANADIAN WEST. ststssine cous one 


Western Canada abundantly typifies the spirit and enterprise 
of the times. 


For here in the four Western Provinces—Manitoba, Saskat- 
chewan,. Alberta and British Columbia—rich in natural re 
source and settled by a people of energy and ambition, we have 
in the products of the field, the mine, the forest, the river and 
the sea the potential wealth which excites their imagination 
and challenges their enterprise. 


For many years it has been our privilege to cater to the needs of this 
growing section now dotted by 300,06) farms—with its. plains, vil- 
lages;. towns and cities; and throughout the West today the EATON 
Catalogue, kept in practically every rural household as a book of 
reference, has become a pricé guide in all. its buying, end the EATON 
name is accepted as a guarantee of satisfaction in all transactions. 


EATON SERVICE COVERS THE WEST 


Our Cata- y 5 Aas 
logue is iy eZ 
sent Freo ee aa hee 


U1 Mies 


eee er TON ort 
dT. EATON Coors 


ee winnipec =. CANADA! / 
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“By Lens ~ “on Sains oe —_ IV: ing the 
instructions in tl ecreasi e 
; of accidents among school ¢ children. This 
in emp) izing it Sede the 

of seat work in the between-recitation 
sheets contain, thirty-six rules for’ aaiety in 
First's answer to mpta- 
sheet contains rules 7 ety 
ing, for,exercise, the care of 

and good habits. 
matiila tag, 9x12 inches. In a 
inate envelope full instructions. 

No, 405. 4 a Pere is i acs -30¢ 


WHO AM 1? 


By Lena C. Albinger. Grades Tl, and IIT. 
set consists of twelve cards con 48 nature 
riddles each aan data with = Syn san instruc- 
tive — sentences for silent re: help to 
solve the These cards may Pelee’ | be used 
for class work. ” Material ‘for twain pupils. 

Printed on heavy manila 9x12’ inches. , Put 
up in a kraft ‘envelope with ull instructions. 
No. 407. 


TOYS io ie AND 


” “By Elenor Williams and. Elsie 
first grade. Twenty-four ee 


‘are printed on six cards. 

sentences pri beside each -of the four pictures. 
The. pupil first ‘reads the complete card and then 
after the sentences have been cut apart places them 
beside is understanding 
of what be has read. 


the proper picture as a test of 
Printed ‘on ‘heavy manila tag, a inches, 


In a 
kraft envelope. with full instructions 


made,in two sizes, 9xI2 


mounting books are 
inden Gat tose Goto, ‘and contain 20 pages of light 
brown, heavy eonstruction pee: e€ covers are 
made of. a darker shade of brown. And all four 
cover pages of No. 760 are printed with decorative 
drawings by P Ross. 


This 


Illustrate 
here 


tbe 


Our New 
Catalogue 
will be 
Mailed 


on Request - 


when 
Ready. for 
Distribution 


STAG vat je 


SILHOUETTES OF FAMILIAR ANIMALS 


a Plenor Williams and Elsie F. 
This set consists of six uae 
there are Se ctures in silhouette of familiar animals 
with four simple, interesting and seueionye sentences 
beside each picture. After the pupil has studied the 

—- card the sentences are cut apart to. be again 
placed. b was him beside the proper ate 

on heavy manila tag, mon inches. 
sane pavelope wit! fall instructions 
No. 430. 6 cards, per set. 


HEALTH IN EATING 


A FOOD PROJECT 

By Lena C. Albinger, ‘Grades III. and IV: There 
are six stud 
one contai ‘ood chart and five sheets of 
work for ee toon are based upon oe study 
ane a ee for boas and. booklets. 
vy manila, 9x12 nen “Put, up 

with full instructions. 

8, per set 


THE CHILD’S WORLD 


By Lena C. Albinger. Grades I. and Il. The six 
cui eomprising this set tell spe sory of a fe aa 
xperience and ‘interests. 
wah as, At the Circus, in the Wooils, e sa 
of which are five sentences which are to Te eeied 
roe cut apart and again. placed under their ene 


hePrinted on heavy manila tag; 9x12-inches.' Put 
ap in ‘a strong kraft serene with full instructions, 
402. 6 cards, 30c 


TYPE STUDIES 


By Lens, C. Albinger.. Grades ITL..and IV. ee 
set offers a brief study of the chief 
four nations, in pre; tion for the study of of Children 
of Other Lands. It) consists of twenty like sheets, 
describing the Eskimos, Indians, Dutch, and J japanese, 
in six paragraphs each. It may be used as a sips 
which @ child ¢ reads a paragraph and asks; ‘ 
they?” Children write the answer. The one tho 
has the greatest number of correct answers wins the 


e, 
Printed on heavy manila tag, 9x12 inches. 

kraft envilane with full instructions. 

No, 404. . 20 cards, per set: 
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E. N. Moyer Company Limited 


CANADA’S SCHOOL FURNISHERS SINCE 1884 
10187-104th Street; Edmonton, Alta. 
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